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Doctor and nurse had 
esld Miss Dalaval, 


[Paiog One Paennr, 


Mes, Delaval would want 
sleter-lo-law the trath ; and 


"a express desire, she and her 
Hilids, be would have wel- 





father will love her as his own 


mother she will ever know.” 


thly welcomes. 


You know, 


were left alone with the one friend they 


claim—she tall, slender, seventeen-year-old 


Alas! poor, pretty 

now, at Hilda 
“You will be good to her, Rose? Pvor child, 
“Of courses I will!” 

promptly 


“Hoga | 


there, 
iid, 


leave andone. She had never seen Hilda antil 
summoned to her brother's deathbed; but she 
loved her at fire? sight, and she had tried to buoy 
to lay down her | her up with thoughts of the qulet home fn Weat- 
moreland, and tha kindly welcome awaiting her 
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you—if it was a girl. He sald he did not want | in the eles In truth, she had selected a subuyban residence 


























there to ba two Delavais, So you will call 
her Rose?” 

“It you wish it,” 

“Ido. Idon’t think mine has been a lucky 
pame. I seem to have brovght only sorrow to 
a!) who loved me,” 

* Don’t say that, dear! Remember, you made 
Hugh happy.” 

“Bat if he had not toiled hard, for my sake, 
he might not, have caught the fever that killed 
him.” 

It was no time to argue with her; Rose felt 
that. She stooped to kiss the sleeping baby. 

** You know we will do our best for her, H 
Bat there are your own parents. Don’t you 
think they will feel to have the best claim on 
your little girl 1” 

““No!” and excitement lent the dying mother 
fresh strength, ‘ Rose, as you love me, promise 
me you will never tell them of her birth, Oh! 
don’t foreske my child—don’b let her go among 
those who hated father, and drove her mother 
Into exile! Promise me she shall never leave 
you?” 

“ Never, until she is old enongh to choose, J 
promise that freely, Ob, Hilda! if you could 
oaly atay with us, we could make you so happy 
in cur beautifal Westmoreland,” 

Hilda shook her head. 

“I could never be happy anywhere now. I 
should be wenting Hugh always. You see, Rose, 
when one loves as we did it is not for a month 
or a year, but for alltime, Nothirg would ever 
have comforted me; It is best as ft is.” 

And with her hand clasped fast in that of her 
sister-In-law, poor, pretty Hilda Delaval closed 

her eyes on the world which had not been all 
sunshine to her, and which, though not yet 
twenty, she was well content to leave. 

A week later the two Roses left the small 
suburban lodgings, and travelled to Westmore- 


land, where, ia a pretty rural village, stood the, 


old R-etory, where the elder Rose had been 
snd where ber old father and blind mother were 
eagerly awaiting their eunbeam. 

There ie a great deal eaid about unkindness, 
and the grudging reception meted out to poor 
relations. Bat perhaps Westmoreland is behind 
ibe world in {ts feelings, for Hilda’s baby was 
recelved by the old grandparents as joyfully as 
though it had broughe them « fortune, 

Toere was kindly grief for the poor yourg 
mother, but a deep content that their boy’s only 
child was to be their own. 

“ Give her up, indeed!” said the Rector, with 
& nearer approach to anger than his wife had ever 
-eoen, “ Give her a the proud folks who drove 
her mother from house, and scouted my boy 
se not gocd enough for thera! Not while I have 
& crust to ehsre with her, She's my grandchild, 
and my lord and lady shall not get hold of her if 
there’s law in England !” 

He might have spared himself the outburst. 
Ten years passed on, and no attempt was made 
te rob them of the little orphan. She grew up 
fo the pleasant Westmoreland village, ae much 
his own as though she had no other kith and kin, 
Perhaps ths noble family who had disowned 
Hilda did not even know that she had left a child 
—perbaps they ecorned. the baby as they had 
done her father. 

Avcyway they made to advances, and the old 
Ree or and his blind wife were gathered to their 
rest without ever having had to defend their claim 
to their sou’s child, 

Rose Delaval eenior was thirty, and Rose 
De aval junior thirteen, when they bad to leave 
their pretty, old-fashioned home, 

The Rector had beea a prudent man, and his 
savings, augmented by the eum for which he had 
insured his life, would bring in nearly two hun- 
dred a year. 

So there was no fear of actual poverty to haunt 
the elder Rove, and tor her niece’s benefit she 
moved to London, and took a small semi-detached 
house in the neighhourhood of Kensington, that 
Rosy might attend art classes, and see something 
of the parks and museums, 

Time had dealt very kindly with the Rector’s 
daughter. She was quite ag plain a..{1 her un- 


Westmoreland viliage had left ber 
complexion and rosy. There was notaline | for the express reason that it possible to 
on ber face, nor a wrinkle on her brow, and she | reside for years next door toa person In euch a 
looked fally ten years less than ber real age. locality without getting acquainted, 
She was a sensible woman, aod brought up ** Tam eighteen to-day, you know, auntie, and 
her niece kindly and well; but she had one | I don’t know anyone !” 
terror which haunted her perpstaally, * Not here,” sald Miss Delaval gently. ‘ Not 
It bad sprung up on her sister-in-law’s death- | hers, perhaps, but we have plenty of left 
bed, and never wholly Jeft her—that some day or | in Westmorland.” 
other her mother’s relatives would put ias claim Dolly’s face brightened. 
to Mrtle Rose, 4 ‘Dear old Westmorland ! -Ishould like to go 
So long.as the Rector lived the fear was only a | back there—nob to live, you know, but just on a 
sleeping one, for she knew that his claim was as} visit, The Squire has ssked us so many times, 
near, or nearer, than the one she dreaded. auntie, Don’t you think we might go thie 
But the moment her father died the terror | summer ?” 
woke afresh. What was ehe at best but Rose’s| Not for worlds,” was.the unspoken reply of 
aunt, a single, unprotected female of narrow | Rose Delaval’s heart, but she only said aloud, “ I 
means? How could she to: keep the child } had other plans for this season, Dolly.” 
againat the claims of a r of noble blood, Dolly clapped her hands, 
and backed by 8 hanioiene fortune to support “Do you mean it, really? Had you really 
views. thought cf going somewhere? Ob, auntie ! how 
Miss Delaval fairly worshipped her niece, and tfal | 
the thought of losing her was positive pain. To ** Are you so very tired of London, Dolly 1” 
ogainst it she took the greatest pains to " Not of London ; but auntie, this place isn’t 
le herself and Rose from all chance meetings. | London! It calle itself Kensington, but it’s 
lived in the strictest retirement—they | Falbam really! It’s full of make-belleves. It 
never made a sing!e friend. -~ | 1en’t-town, it isn’t country. Al) the etreets look 
No one was allowed to cross the threshold, | like each other, and one can’b get away from 
Even for extra precaution, the aunt denied ber | bricke-and-mortar ; and you know, Aunt Rose, we 
g the use of her proper name,and continued | bave been here five years without going away ever 
the pet title of Dolly, by which she had been | for a day !” 
in her baby days. “T know all that, Dolly, ard I have been plan. 
Miss Delaval was devoted hearb and soul to | ning to go to the seaside, Lverything is settled 
Bot it never occurred to her she might| nearly, and I think we can start on the first of 
be dolg the girl an iojury in thus keeping her | July.” 
hidden away from any clearer recognition from pares = enthvstastically. 
where to?”’ 


her relatives. 
“ You sball have your choice of any place iz 


HE 


: 


June had come round again and brovght 
Dolly's eighteenth birthday. They made quite a 
Little of it ab Acacia Cottage There 
were strawberries and cream, a home-made cake 


duced the penny for the 
Susan had removed 
despatched to the nearest newsagent’s. 


Kent or Sussex, 


** Do let's go indoors,” was the prompt reply, 


“and get Bradshaw and an atlas, I should like 
to look out our train at once |” 


“You had better settle first where you are 


to, 
acy B I had. Auntie, we will be oxtravegant 
and send Susan for a newspaper. Al) the excur- 
sion trains and 
haven't even an idea what seeside places there are 
easy to got at.” 


cheap trips are in that, and I 


Mise Delaval-emiled and gave way. She pro- 
paper, and as soow 2s 
all traces of the feast she was 


Dolly sat down with and pencil, prepared 
to take note of any desleable whose astrac- 


tions Miss Delaval might read out ; but her sunt 
was so long in beginning she grew the least bit 


and other delicacies. impatient. 

The tea was spread in the little garden, and | ‘I’m quite ready, auntie.” 
Mies Delaval and Dolly lingered over itin full en- No answer. 
joyment of the plessant summer evening. * Aunt Rose, do begin.” 


The paper fluttered unheeded to the ground. 

Tn cm ee Dolly saw that Miss Delaval had 
fallen helpless on the sofa, her eyes were 
ber face white as death, 


It was the heroine of the day who broke the 
silence. 


* Aunty, isn’t it strange we have no fiends ?” 
Mise Delaval started ; she had always feared a 
time might come when Dolly would be curious. To call for Susan was the work of an inetant. 
Surely it had not come already # Then the two chafed the Ice cold hands, acd 
“Why, no,” she answered, briskly, as though | applied brandy to the tightly clenched teeth. 
the thing were most natural, ‘* You see, Doliy, | Bat it was a lopg time before their efforts met 
we are not rich; we conidn’t give parties and | with any sticcess; then a long gasping sigh, 
entertain, Poor people never make friends |” followed by a fit of sobbing, terrified Dolly a 
“ Bat all the other people in this road don’t | much as the swoon itself. P 
seem much richer than we ere! I'meure their} She was thankful when Miss Delaval, speaking 
houses look ever so much shabbier, and they | ix her nataral voice, but. shivering as though it 
haven’ a tidy servant like Susan !” had been winter, sald che thought she would go 
Miss Delaval admitted, with a glow of house- | to bed. ; 
pride, that Acacia Cottage certainly looked “ And, Dolly, I shall nob want anything agaic 
as nice or nicer than ite neighbours, and that | to-night. Don’t come io and disturb meas you 
Susan was the neateet servant in the road. go to bed; rest is all E need, A good night's 
Too late she eaw her mistake, fot Dolly fol- | sleep, 
lowed up her advantage remorsely. 
‘Well, the other people have friend», I don’ 
mean they give parties, but they have people | sion. of one accustomed to 
come to tea and drop in to see them, Now, we | very troubled about her aunt, and when ehe 
never do; for all the use it ie to us, auntie, we | left alone felt. very near to tears, Then 
need never have a knocker! Youand I have our | remembered the proposed excursion. Of 
latch-key, the tradespeople go to the beck gate, | a week.or.two at the seaside was what 
Se ee two selves ever goes up the steps | needed ;.she would come back again as atroug 
ata ever. 
“T don’t think this {s a sociable place, Dolly.” 
“Don’t you wish it was 1” ” to Dolly, and ehe sat down in the best of spirits, 
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resolved to search the advertisements herseli, 
and decide whather Brighton, or Dover, Margate, 
or Eastbourne would be the best placa to honour 
with thelr patronage. 

But her resolation was vain—the piper had 


disappeared. 
30830 must have moved it fn the fright of 


avntie’s Ulness,” decided Dolly. 

Bat Susan strenuously dented doing anything 
of the kind. Hor theory was it must have blown 
out of the window, and Dolly had to put up with 
the loss; and presently crept up to with 
the great question still unsolved of what 
epot should be the scene of thelr summer 
wandering. 

She need not have moved so quietly, for Miss 
Delaval was nod asleep. Had Dolly’s eyes only 
bad power to penetrate into her aunt’s room she 
would have seen her wrapped In her dressing- 
gown, seated at her writing-table, busily employed 
ia the composition of a letter whose wording 
seemed @ sore pereyy Bop hl while again and 
again she consulted newspaper whose loss 
Dolly had so much deployed, which, instead of 
having been blown out cf the window, had been 
carefully taken possession of by the mistress of 
Acacia Cottage. 

Atter eighteen years of euspense her fear was 
realised at last. eighteen of secure 
poaseasion, people were striving to deprive her of 
her one ewe lamb, but ehe would = ee Pp 
Dolly without a struggle, She had ved her 
from her dying mother, therefore she had the 
best right to her, Besides, did eighteen years 
of love and guidance count for nothing! No, 
ehe would fight her cause to the very death. 

rtheless, she was sorely puzzled how to 


ber. 

Tt wae a very simple advertisement, but it was 
in the agony column; and I think few women 
could bear te be appealed to from that particular 
columo of the newspaper without feeling a Hotle 


nervous, 


“On Hoxprsp Povrps Rewarp —Wanted 
the present address of Rove Delaval, only child 
of Hogh Delaval, and Hilda bis deceased, 
Born in London, June 20th, 1879, taken fn 
infancy to the country. The above reward will 
be paid to any person giviog the whereabouts of 
this young lady, or the same amount will be paid 
for positive proof of her death. Apply to 
nt and Carlyle, Solicitors, Pamp-court, 

‘emple, : 


The end was that Mies Delaval tore up her 
attempts ab letter-writing, crept downstairs, and 
brought back “Bradshaw,” studied {te pages 
attentively, and then went where her niece ima- 
gined her to hava been for houre—to bed, 

“ Aantie,” was *s bewildered exclamation, 
when Mies Delaval cams Into her room about 
seven o'clock the next morning, ready dressed fn 
po Premoin. things, “where on earth are you 
going?” 

“TI am going to Westmoreland!” 

rem gasped, ; 

“Taere {3 grevious trouble threateniog us 
both, Dolly; I cannot tell you more now. I 
soall be away three days, oniy before I go I want 
you to give me yout word you will not leave the 
house untit I resurn.” 

“ Auntie!” 
oka Delaval’s grasp tightened on Dolly’s 

a 

“Iam going on urgent business, Dolly! I 
have to consult the Squire on # matter pA fa 
pretans to me, but I — not leave you 

ve ae, 
it bs bus tortion oe aoe ere 
Dolly gave fn ab once. 
‘I shall be moped to death,” she expostulated, 
bat I can't* vex when you have 
iy I won't leave 





Mies Dalaval smiled balf sadly. 
**If I am alive, Dolly, I shall, be at home the 
dsy after to-morrow |” 

*It is the strangest thing I ever heard of,” 
commented Miss Dolly to herself, when her aunt 
had departed, turning over on her side for a fare- 
well dogs before rising to the dreariness of her 
lonely day. “ Aunt Rose, who hates travelling, 
who won't even go as far as Oxford-street if she 
can help it, and who had never been away from 
me in her life, suddenly, without 9 word of wara- 
ing, sets off for Weatmoreland! Ican’t make {t 
out, She always seemed to so dislike the ides of 
going back to the old place ! I’m eure the Squire 
has written to invite us every summer, but she 
would never hear of it, and now she has rushed 
off like this! What can it mean?” 


' CHAPTER IL, 


Tue Squire (s title still prevafling tn that re- 
mote Westmoreland villagé) wae & man of seventy, 
but hale and hearty still. 

Ross Delaval had always been a favourite with 
him ; years ago it had been rumoured she was to 

y his only son, but nothing ever came of the 
Claude Dugdale went abroad, and the 
remained alone in his grand old home, 


ab the Rectory, and 
see ly that he would 


. vexed when she lefb the 
begged her to come to the Castle, and 

Dolly be a kind of adopted grandchild, but 
She thanked the Squire 

dness, claimed one very solemn 

m, and then tarned her back upon 

and went to form a new home 


Dagdale did not forget her; he sent 

@ hamper of country produce, with a letter 
the top; and he addressed this 

t to “R.D,” almost as 

for his favourite's name 

n a fugitive hiding from 

been more careful, In 


were at the Castle, and her hat 
and coat were removed, not till she had done 
justice to a savoury repast, would he let her tell 
him her errand. Then he patted her ehoulder, 
and said, in his fatherly way— 

“Perhaps you will sleep better if we have 
had our talk, Come to the library,and let me 
hear all abou’ it.” i 

Rose Delaval drew a newspaper cutting fro 

paree. It waa the advertieement which had 
ght about her journey. 

The Squire read it gravely. 

“ When did you eee this!” 

" Last night.” 

“Toren you have done nothiog !” 

* Nothing !” 

“]T am beforehand with you then. I saw the 
noticea month ago, and I wrote to the lawyers 
to ask what it was all about,” 

** You wrote to them!” reproachfully, “Oh ! 

how could you?” 

“Tt was the only to be done, Then ff 
I told you would frighten yourself Into fits. 
I pec yped pote for information. I thought 
they weuld know the mester of Dugdale Castle 
was not a man to be trifled with.” 

-# And ft fs as I feared—Lord Dornton wants 
to claim my darling 1” 


“Itis not as you fesred, Lord Dorntou is 
dead nnd hie wife aleo. He left hie estate, for- 
tune, furniture, houses, all he had to the nephew, 
who succeeds to his title on one condition. Can 
-you guess ib?” 

“ Has tt anything to do with Dolly?” 

“Everything! The new Earl only enjoys bis 
estates, only touches bis vast wealth on condi- 
tion that he marries Rose Delaval, only child of 
his cousin Hilda,” 

* Bub it is monstrous! Dolly fs a baby!” 

. “She Is eighteen, and the Harl is nine-and- 
twenty. Only her death or her refusal to accept 
him can release Lord Dornton from the necessity 
of marrying ber.” 

“ And if he refuses?" 

"To all goes to her. In that case your Dully 
would be the richest heiress in England.” 

Rose Deleval kept silence, She thought of the 
beautiful girl she loved so dearly, She remen- 
bered Doily’s yearnings for a wider life, her 
longings after esee and amusement, [bd seamed 
to the auat mever fate could be fairer than her 
favourite’s, if only Lord Dornton could be 
brought to refuse the honour of her hand. 

* You are surpriced?” said the Squire, slowly. 
* What do gou think of t?” 

‘*She shall never be forced to marry any- 
one,” 

“My dear Rose, no one has avy object in fore- 
ing her. Her refueal would leave Lord Dornton 
free to enjoy his wealth, and choose any bride he 
pleased. WhatI think of fs the eplendid port- 
tion she would hold {f thie match were brought 
about! Fancy our little Dolly an Englich 
countess | ”’ 

“ With'a husband who despised her |” 

“T think you are hard on Dornton! He fe « 
fine young fellow. I met him often before he 
came Into the title, and I assure you that Dolly 
could not be in better hands.” 

**] can’t believe in a man ready to marry a 
girl he has never seen, just for money.” 

“You put it harshly. As it happens, he is as 
indignant at the will as you can be. But the 

tion is this, He fs young and heart-whole ; 

has never yet seen ths woman he would care 

to make his wife, and so he {s.perfectly willing 

ze see your Dolly, and try ff he can care for 
er Ld 


“She is to be shown to tim on approval f 
How very condescending, to be eure!” 

Rose!” 

“T can’t help it, Squire! 
of my life |” ’ 

“* My dear, there need be no trouble for her in 
the matter, Uatil Lord Dornton has sen her 
there Is no need even to mention the subject to 
her. Then, if he admires her he can propose ia 
" form, There fs not the elightest occasion for 

to know all that hinges on the proposal.” 

*T hate concealment !” 

" Tt seems to me, Rose, you hate a greab many 
things. Try to be calm, and tell me your own 
wishes?” , 

‘*I want Lord Dornton to refuse to marry 
Dolly. Sheis eo bright and beautiful, Squire, 
and ehe longs for pleatutes and pretty things, 
A little taste of money and luxury would make 
her so happy!” 

The Squire smiled. 

“You area true woman, You think only of 
one side. You won't pity poor Dornton if he’s 
left with only three or four hundred a year on 
which to keep up his title. You'd had bevter go 
to bed and think over it. How young you lovk, 
Rose! You'd pass for five-and-twenty any 
day!” 

Tn general, Miss Delaval was superior ta com- 
pliments, but this one pleased her, Tired as she 
was she stood a long while before the looking- 
glass that night, tryiog bard to solve the questivn 
whether a wild scheme thet had just entered ber 
busy brain was capable of realisation. 

She knew that she was plain—what some people 
would call ugly. So much the better for her 
plan ; but was she young-looking. Couid she, a 
woman of firs-and-thirty, really attempt to pesr 
for » much less age f 

Roce summed up her good points. Her 
complexion was smooth and rosy asa girl's, Her 


Dolly is the darling 





figure was plump, but It was the plumpness which 
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chen ere rather than the eely 
embonpoint age. There were silver 
threada in the front of her hair, but that 
mi re nothing. Pe 
am afraid Squire Dugdale’s got very 

Tittle repose that night. She | quite pale 
and tired when she at breakfast, 

“Well,” ssid the host, In his genfal tone. 
. rah ar thought things over?” 

ve.” 


** And come to a conclusion }” 

“Yes, Dolly shall meet Lord Dornton and 
give him a fair chance of pleasing her. Perhaps 
you will kindly write to the lawyers for me?” 

“ Certainly. What I shall I say?” 

“Say that Rose Delaval is residing with her 
sunt at Acacla Oottege, Rupert-road, West 
Kenslogton, and will be to make his aequaint- 
ance if he will call any next week.” 

"T never saw such a good woman as you are, 
Rowe?” eaid the old man, heartily ; “ you sacrifice 
the best years of your life to your niece, and 
then step back and give up all claim to her when 
you see it’s for her good.” 

Rose winced. 

“ Don’t praise me !"’ she aid, simply. “ I can’t 
bear it, Don’t write the letter until I am on my 
way home please !” 


CHAPTER III. 


Cuameers at the West-end, furnished with 
taste and luxury, & young man eltting at a small 
writing-table, a moody look on hie handsome face 
as be tossed over a pile of letters. 

**f wonder how many of these people will 
remember my existence when Miss Delaval is 
discovered, and from the master of Dornton Park 
-and ite rich revenues I become a plain couutry 
gentieman of nowhere in particular, with three 
hundred a year for soleincome! I declare I wish 
my cousin were found, and something settled. 
Anything would be better than this horrible 
euspence,” 

A small page tapped at the door and an- 
nounced— 

‘Mr, Dyason, my lord.” 

Lord Dornton started. Ib must surely be no 
slight cause which brought his family lawyer 
there at that hour. Ib was barely eleven o'clock. 
Mr. Dyason must have come straight from home; 
he could hardly have had time for more than a 
paseing call at his office. 

The two men shook hands; then, as the 
page closed the door, the Earl turned to his 
visitor. 

™ ooo something has happened }” 

ce ea, 

**Good or bad? Don’t keep me in suspen 
Dyason ; think of all there fs at stake.” 

“I don’t want to do so, my lord, I will tell 
you ali I know; but I can’t say whether you 


will call the tidings good or bad. Your cousin 
is found |” 


Lord Dornton looked up quickly, 

“ Fonnd—where }” 

“It's the old story. We have been looking far 
afield for what was close at hand. While we 
heve been ecouring the country for her, Mies 
Delaval has been residiog at Kensington under 
the protection of her aunt,” 

“ And you are sure of this?” 

* Positive. My informant is Squire Dugdale, 
of Dogdale Castle. He says be has known her 
from a child, and she lived in his village until 
her grandfather's death, five years sgo, when she 
and her aunt removed to London.” 

Lord Dornten groansd. 

“ And she is unmarried 1” 

“ Decidedly ; she has been educated in the 
greatest eecluston, and, Mr. Dugdale writes, has 
never been allowed any gentleman acquaint- 
ance. 

“ A bread: and- butter echoolgirl | ” 

Mr. Dyason tried to be consoling. 

“It might have been much worse, Lord 
Dornten, Evidently your cousin has been 
brought up asalady, Being so yuung you will 
be able to train her to your own tastes, and form 
her mind.” : 


« “Perhaps you would prefer to resign every- 


“I never had any taste for the réle of amateur 
schoolmaster. I am quite sure Miss Delaval 
will be odious, and we shall detest each other.” 
*Hadn’t you better wait until you bave seen 
her before you make up your mind!” 

“T hate the whole business.” 


thing. In that case, if your mind is made up 
to refuse Mise Delaval’s hand, I see no good in 
your being introduced to her.” 

“T can’t go so far as to say Iam ready to 
resign everything! Fancy an earl without a 
family mansion, and with barely six pounds a 
week on which to maintain bis dignity |”’ 

“Lord Dornton, I wish you would be frank 
with me in your own interests ?” 

“TI am—astonishingly frank, I tell you the 

precise amount of my income if I refuse Miss 

Delaval |” 

**T don’t mean that! Is fb your wish to come 

to an arrangement with the young lady !” 

a hardly nen 

. Dyason loo ab searchingly. 

“Ts It to matrimony in the abstract you have 
such an objection, Lord Dornton, or merely to 
wedding Miss Delaval!” 

“1 have old-fashioned notions, Dyason. I 
think a man should marry for love; and as I 
never have beon in love, and feel not the alightest 
sign of becoming a victim to the tender passion, 
I would much rather leave matrimony alone!” 

“Even were there no question of the fortune, 
you owe it to your family to marry !” 

“Hardly! Ibavea brother, a year younger 
than myself, who married a bishop's daughter, 
and enjoys a very comfortable living. There sre 
two olive branches already in the vicarage nur- 
sery, so that the title of Dornton is in no danger 
of extinction |” 

“If * really have an aversion to. matri- 
mony——— ” 

“TI have!” interrupted the Earl, "under 
the conditions presupposed! I should hate to 
pass my days with a woman who knew I had 
married for her fortune, and whom I was well 
aware had a me to recurs the same!” 

“] shouldnt wonder if you and Miss Delaval 
hit it off beautifally !” 

“ Fall in love to order, eh |” 

‘*Not precisely! She has an aunt to whom 
she is much attached, and from whom she dreads 
to beseparated. I think you will find a moderate 
allowance and the title of Countess would be far 
more sppreciated by your cousin than the pagition 
of your constant companion. However, all that 
has yebto bearranged ! When will youcall upon 
Miss Delaval }” 

“No time like the’ present! I will go this 
afternoon, and you had better come back to 
dinner, Dyasop, and hear the result of the inter- 
view 1” 

It was about four when Lord Dornton drove 
down Raprrt-road. All the other houses were 
in a flutter of excitement when they saw a hansom 
stop at the door of Acacia Cottage. Never before 
in the last five years had the little dwelling been 
known to have a visitor. 

“Ts Miss Delaval at home!” 

Sasan looked as though she thought the world 
was coming to an end, but she answered, respect- 
fally, Mies Delaval was within, 

“ What name, sir!" 

“ Lord Dornton !” 

Susan gasped, ushered bim into the little draw- 
ing-room, and rushed upstairs two steps at a time, 
to carry the news to her mistress, 

Lord Dornton felt a nameless aversion when 
he saw his destined bride. She looked years older 
than her age ; her dress was too smart, her whole 
get-up too manifestly studied. Besides, there 
was so much of her; he admired ‘tall, slender 

Well, Rose Delaval was certainly tall, 
but ehe wasso plump, ber walst would have taken 
a long arm to encircle it, 

“I think we hardly need sn introduction !'’ she 
sald, filppantly. ‘‘ Your name has long been 
known to me, though I little guessed the circum- 
stances under which we should meet.” 

This was intolerable. Why, the woman was 
actually alluding to his marrying ber ; the brazsn- 





The Harl threw up his hands, 


ness of the whole scene jarred on Dornton’s every 


~“T should never have kiown you!’’ sald the 
Earl, coldly. ‘* You do not in the least resemble 
your mother, I fsuppose you take after the 
Delavals.” 


a I suppose so.” 

Lord Dornton felt “extremely awkward, He 
had come fully intending to introduce the subject 
of their unfon, but he had never expected to find 
his destined bride alone, Where was the sunt 
of whom he had heard so much? It would have 
been far éasier to discuss foture plans with her 
than with this marvellously composed young lady 


“TI urderstood from Mr, D 
my lawyers that you had a 
May I not see her?” 
“IT am very sorry but-she is not at home, If 
could you call to-morrow I shonld be delighted 
fur her to see you.” 
This was better. 
“] tekilfeee ey thee een 
‘It y say that never were aunt and 
as ocala dctbtnn be ; painfal for b 
"Tb ou very lor bir to 
contemplate losing you }"’ 
“It would be terzible for me to think of a 
separation from her,” answered Rose Delaval with 
genttine feeling. 

Lord Dornton thought of Mr, Dysson’s hint, 
and breathed again. 
* May I speak to you quite frankly ?” he asked, 
"just as though we were the fate of 
other people instead of a question w concerns 
us both.” 


“1 always prefer plain epeaking,” continued 
Rose Delaval, sine I know thab by your 
uncle's will you lose a handsome fortune if you 
refuse to marry bis granddaughter. Iam aware 
that if the refusal comes from ber she derives no 
benefit from the Dornton property, It seems to 
me . most me venga - 

'* No two people ever yet fell in love to order. 
Tb is monstrous to expect Ib!” 

“I am very glad to find you so sentible, Miss 
Delaval. Now, you must understand what I say 
is meant in no disparagement to yourself. We 
are placed in a very tr epg. 2 Gear and 
I think it fs best for both of us that we should 
understand each other from the first.” 

Ph > bog RO é 

jon’t like poverty | 

“And Iam not attached to it.” 

"Precisely. Now 1 am perfectly fancy free. 
I have not the slightest desire to marry anyone ; 
in fact, I never yet saw the woman with whom 
I could pass my life. Don’t you think we might 
come to some amicable arrangement? Couldn't 
we be married and then separate? I would see 
that all fitting respect was paid you as Lady 
Dornton. I eshould give oye the choles of wy 
two country seats and my income to keep 
up your dignity. I have been s wanderer all my 
life, 80 people would see nothing extraordinary 
in my roving about still. Of course, from time 
to time we could meet, Don’t you think we 
should be far better friends by this plan than. 
if we, caring nothing for each other, and kuow- 
ing the motive which led to our marriage, seb up 
housekeeping together, and tried to palm our- 
selves: off on the world as a very attached 
couple }” 

Rose Delaval paused. She seemed to be weigh- 
ing his words. 

” om if you ever wanted to marry anyone 


ale's letter to 
with you, 


“IT couldn't, I am quite willing to ran the 
chance of that. The same risk would, be ex- 
countered by you,” 

“No,” said Rose, quietly..." I think not. A 
woman does not give her love till sought; and» 
wife who respects herself, even if she be a wife 
fn one a eee exposed to such 
Bee ” 


ing. 

‘You speak with wonderful knowledge of the 
world. It seems hard to realise that you are @ 
mere child.” 

Miss Delaval did aot consider 1b necessary to 
take any notice of this remark. 

“Will you consider my +” began 
Lord Dornton, gravely ; " and let me know bow 





instinct ! 


you regard it }’ 
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“] think,” said his companion, slowly ; *‘there 
is a great deal of sense fn it, but I like 
to think 1t over and consult my—relation.” 

“Certainly. When may I call again! Per- 
haps It would be more agreeable to you If your 
aunt and I distuseed the business part of the 





arrang 6 posing, of course, that you are 
disposed to think favourably over my sugget- 


tlons. 

“To might be better. This ls Tuesday. If 
you will callagain on Saturday, Lord Dornton, 
I promise ycu you shall have your answer.” 

The Earl departed. 

"I have done no wrovg,” she muttered to her- 
self, when conscience smote her fcr her deception, 
“I told him I was Rose Delaval, eo I am. 
tt came to other things I epoke In the third per- 
son. I have & ch right to take care of 
Dolly. I don’t d the Earl nearly so much 
as] expected, but with his peculfar ideas about 
love he shall never have a chance of breaking 
my derling’s heart.” 

“Oh, Miss Dolly 1” exclaimed Susan, when the 
girl came in a little later. “ Why weren’t you 
ab home before? ‘There’s been the gr 
gentleman you ever saw!” 

“To see us!" 

“To eee your aunt, Bless me, Miss Dolly, he 
came In a hansom cab; and when I asked him 
his name he said he was Lord Dornton, Fan 
me opening the door to as real nobleman ! 
declare you might have knocked me down with a 
feather | ” 

Miss Delaval knew from Dolly's face she 
had heard something, but she put off her dis- 
closures till tem was over, then ehe asked, 
tenderly, — 

* Dolly, do you ever thiok about your mother 
—your beautiful young mother who died when 
you were born 1” 

“Often, Aunb Rose. I don’t miss her, you 
know, because you are so good to me ; but I o 
wish I knew something abont her.”’ 

Very simply Rose Delaval told the dead Hilda’s 
story, and how she had given her little girl to her 
young sister-in-law’s charge. 

* Dolly, all these years I have been haunted 
by the fear of a parting from you. I thought 
your mother’s kindred would be eure to claim 
you, and now the blow has fallen. The gentle- 
msn who came this afternoon is your cousin, 
ng Dornton, and he wants to take you from 
me ” 

“But be can’t!" sald Dolly, composedly, 
" You are my aunt, and an aunt is a much nearer 
relation than a cousin |” 

“Bat if it Is for your good, Dolly!” 

“J hate things that are for one’s good. I 
daresay he’s a horrible old man.” 

“He is not old at all, Dolly—nine-and-twenty 
I think—and very handsome !” 

“ Then he’d have a horrid wife.” 

"He fs nob married. He came here this afier- 
noon to ask you to be his wife 1” 

“ Me)” Dolly, ta her amazsment forgetting 
all rules of grammar. “ Why, he must be mad, 
auntie. He has never even set eyes on me,” * 

“T know!” 

"I never mean to marry anyone!” sald Dolly, 
promptly, ‘and certainly not an utter stranger. 
Don’t you think yourself, auntie, my cousin must 
be mad 1” 

% No, dear |” 

Dolly looked at her strangely. 

° 1 do belleve you want me to do it!” 

“¥ think I do,” 

“ Auntie!" and there were teare in the girl’s 
eyes, “I would nob have believed it of you. 
Fancy wanting me to marry a men I have never 
seen, just to be free of me! Oh! you are cruel 
Daly, 

if , can’t you trust me |” 

Dolly dried her eyes. 

“ Waa I ever unkind to you before!” 

" Never, but——” 

“Bat you can’t understand this; I want to 
try and make it clear to you.” 

“T hiak Te 

t Iean, Your grandfather was a very 
rich man, and his two nearest relations were you 
and his nephew. His title must go to the latter 
~—his estates and fortune he could leave to whom 


he pleased, He had loved your cousin as a son, 
but you were his own grandchild, and so he did 
not like to pass you quite over. I think myself 
it was a great mistake, but I daresay he be- 
lieved it fair, He left all his vast property 
between you, on condition that you married each 


** And if we refused |” 

“The one who refused lost ail, If Lord Dorn- 
ton were unwilling to ‘OK you he must resign 
all his uncle’s property. you refuee his hand, 
you must goon fn this piain little house, In this 
same quiet life you find so dull,”’ 

Dolly sighed. 

“I don’s want to be married—and then I have 
wae we ene Dolly,” the hould be 

6 you shou 
Bayt retain ape freedom.” 

“T don’t understand,” 

"That you should be called Lady Dornton and 
have a beautiful house, with servants, and horses 
and carriages, more money than you know how 
to spend, and your poor old aunt to take care of 

ou,” = 


y 

“ Aud my husband!” asked Dolly, comically. 

"He would go his own way retaining an am ple 
share of his uncle’s wealth. There would be not 
the slighest occasion for you to meet him. You 
could part at the church door, save that you bore 
a new name, and were rich instead of poor, I 
don’t think being married would make any 
difference to you.” i 

Dolly looked thoughtful. 

“Then I shouldn’t have to see him at all! It 
would be just as though he were dead and had 
left me his name and all his money !"’ 

Miss Delaval was too truthful not to suggest 
the drawback Dolly had not seen. 

“ Only one thing, dear, While he lived, you 
could never marry anyone else,” 

** Tshouldn’t want to, auntie. I think the Earl 
bas been very clever to think «f such a way of 
dividiog the property. I shall have you all to 
myself, and allthe beautiful things we used to 
long for as well.” 

" And am I to tell Lord Dornton you consent ?” 
asked Miss Delava), anxiously. 

"T thick eo ; only, auntie, he must never ask 
te see me. I couldn’t see him, it would make 
me feel hot all over; and he must wait three 
months.” 

“ There fs no need for you to see him, dear, 
Why do you want him to wait threemonths? Is 
seems to me the matter would be far better 
settled at once |” 

Dolly blushed crimson. 

"I should like him to have time to think it 
over in case he might be sorry afterwards, Isn't 
it strange, auntie, I have never seen him! I 
never mean to see him, but I shouldn’t like to feel 
he wanted to marry someone else and couldn’t 
just because I was hie wife,” 

"TI understand ; he fs coming on Saturday 
afternoon, Dolly.” 

“ Then I shail go out,” 

When Lord Dornton saw his flancée's aunt, he 
was astonished at the striking resemblance be- 
tween them, The short curls, the finery, and the 
juvenile manner were missing, bub otherwise the 
quiet, middle-aged lady in black silk seemed the 
Image of the girl he had met, He liked the aunt 
far better than he had done the niece. 

Five minutes in her company told him she was 
® good, true-hearted woman, and he fell to won- 
deriog her traiviog had not produced more 
attractive resulte ia his objectionable cousin. 

‘* Your niece has doubtless told you the result 
of our interview ?’’ he began. 

“T bave beard all abont it, Lord Dornton. 
Perhaps I consider my child's happiness more 
than yours, bat I must confess Iam in favour of 


6 

" I think it is for my advan 
madam, I was brought up to myself my 
uncle’s heir, I have no profession, I must confess 
to fastidious tastes and expensive habite, I don’t 
think I conld endure life with an income of three 
hundred Sh, year, vaya heya glad ifI am 
spared the necessity of try 

Aunt Rose sighed. 

“' My niece is perfectly willing to consent to 


too. You see, 





your proposed plan on two conditions,” 


**T hope they are easy of falfi!ment,” 

“Very. The fired is, thab.you part at the 
church door and never seek to become acquainted 
with her elther before or after your wedding 

«I should have preferred our relations to be on 
a more friendly footing. I thought we might be 
fairly intimate as—coueins.” 

*T think she fe right, The child has a proud 
nature, and she declares she must be to you al! or 
nothing |” 

“T will bow to her decision, Mies Delaval, and 
can only hope the other condition fs equally 
simple.” 

** It is more so. She wishes three months to 
elapse before your wedding-day !” 

"I don’t like that,” sald Lord Dornton, guletly. 
“I would much rather have settled thinge at 
once.” ‘ 

"So would I,” admitted his hostess; “ but she 
says it is not fair on you-—that you ovght to 
have a chance of being able to change your mind.” 

Lord Dornton smiled. 

“I ought to know my own mind at nine-and- 
twenty. My cousin is eleven years younger, and 
she seems to have no fears for herself.” 

“She is inflexible on these two points. Per- 
haps you would prefer to think over them 3” 

“No, I don’t think so. It will be a relief to 
know the matter fe arranged. I think, Mise 
Delaval, as wé are now #0 nearly ab the end of 
Jane, I will ask your niece to fix our wedding for 
the first of October. I propose to settle the 
Yorkshire estate on. her and the half of my in- 
come, Regarding her other wieh, I pledge you 
my word never to folst myself on her notice. 
Tadeed,- I will send down my'bolicitor to make 
all the needful arrangements lest another visit 
from myeelf might prove distasteful to my cousin 
Mine is a singular position, Miss Delaval, to te on 
the eve of marrisge with a girl whose one desire 
is to have nothing to do with me.” 

“There are s great many strange marriogee 
nowadays,” remarked the epinater, gravely; “and 
really, Lord Dornton, some of them turn out re- 
markably well.” 

“TI hope mine may be cf the number!” 
was the Earl’s rejoinder, and then he took his 
leave, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Dory really seamed very little altered by the 
fact of her engegement, It was true, when she 
reflected the first of October would make her o 
Countess, she grew rather grave, but in a general 
way she was just the same eunny-tempered child 
who hed so long brightened Acatia Cottage. 

Mr, Dyason appeared in good time, and saw 
the two Rose Delavale together, He promptly 
took the younger to his heart at once, He had 
managed the Dornton estates for years, and re- 
membered poor, pretty Hilda, whom he assured 
Dolly was her own imsge. 

“The first of October, at All Saints, Margaret- 
street, at nine o'clock,” was the messege he tock 
back to Lord Dornton. ‘Miss Delaval alone 
accompanies her niece. J am to give the bride 
away, and both ladies hope ydu will allow 
the ceremony to be entirely of a private 
character |” 

The Earl shrugged his shoul Jere. 

“I hope I will bea fine day. It it’s at all dark, 
I shall run the rick of marrying the auot Instead 
of the niece, for I am sure it’s hard enough to 
aee the difference at avy time |” 

Mr. Dyason started. 

"I find not the slightest resemblance between 
them,” hesald, stiffly. ‘ Mise Delaval may be a 
charming womav, but your fature wife le a 
beauty |” 

‘I shouldn’t have said so. Well, Dyaeon, 
have you settled everything or have you to make 
another journey to Acacia Cottage?” 

“Io would be a fruitless one. The cottage is 
to be deserted after to-morrow; Miss val 
takes her niece to Wostmoreland, where they 
remain until the first week in September, when 
they come to town to prepare for the wedding.” 

Tois was nob precisely true, Miss Delayal 
had talked before the lawyer of the beauties of 





Westmoreland, and also said she was going to 
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spend some monthe Iu the country, bub there 
was no connection between the statements. 

“Where shall we go, Dolly!” asked the kind 
aunt when Mr. Dyason had departed, “I want 
you to have a pleasant time, dear {” 

“Not to Westmoreland!" sald Dolly, who 
had been reading a society paper that day, which 
acnounced Lord Dornton would shortly lead to 
the hymeneal alter his besutifal and secom- 
plished cousin, Rose Delaval; “not where any- 
oné knows aa!” 

“ Why not?” 

Dolly biushed. 

‘**[ don't want to be pointed at as the girl who 
is goiog to be a countess, and Delaval is such an 
encommon name. Couldn't we call ourselves 
soethiogelse} That's why I don’t want to go 
to Westmoreland! I'd much rather be some- 
where we had neither of us ever been before, 
and you know we need not think about money 
now i” 


This was true, Lord Dornton had bequeathed 
five huvdred pounds for the express of 
purchasing a trousseau for his gran , and 


buyiog auything she mighd fancy. 

The day after Dolly's consent to the engage- 
ment ths. money reached her In crisp bauk- 
notes, and the child decided a little of ft might 
well ba spent in making the last three months of 
har maiden life something to remember glady, 

Miss Delaval yielded—in point of fact she 
mostly did yield—so instead of thab talked-of 
expedition to Bdghton or Margate, the two 
Roses found themselves in a pretty cottage 
covered with roses in a lovely Yorkshire village, 
with Fiamborough Head raising ite lofty peak 
above them, and all the delights of Scarborough 
within easy reach. 

It was charming! Miss Rose (for Dolly’s 
whim bad been carried out, and the tell-tale 
Delaval been dropped) and her niece hired a 
pretty pony carriage; they sailed round the 
head in a pleaeure boat ; they climbed the peak 
and saw the lighthouse; they went to Scar- 
borough for a taste of galety ; in fact, for two 
weeks their device of a summer habitation proved 
& brilliant success; then a telegram came from 
Dagdale Castle. The heir had returned sud- 
denly, and was lying at the point of death. The 
Squire implored Rose Delaval to come to him. 

Finding her aunt io tears, Doily insisted on 
jearning the cause. It came out then. She 
aud George Dugdale had been plighted lovers 
once, their wedding-day fixed, when a woman 
who had been the curse of the young man’s 
life, who bad entrapped him into a marriage 
when he was a mere boy, and whom he had long 
believed desd—appeared upon the scene, The 
sorrowfal romance was never published to the 
world, 

George Dagdale went abroad; Rose Delaval 
buried her blighted hopes, and now he had come 
home and lay a-dying. 

** You roast go to him ab ones,” 

Ib waa Dolly who spoke, and her eyes were wet 
with tears. Really, for a girl who did not be- 
eve tn love, aud meant to pass her life without 
it, she showéd a great amount of sympathy for 
her aunt. 

‘Bat how can I leave you, or take you to auch 
& house of sadness?” 

* T shall stay here.” 

“ Doily!” 

“X should only be in the way there, and I 
have been firet with you so many years, auntie, 
I don’t think [ could bear to see myself second, 
I shat! stay here,” 

*' Bat at your age—alone ?” 

“I don't think harm could come to anyone 
that you know, auntie. .Mre. Marshall called 
yesterday, and you might commend me to her 
care . you really won’t believe I can take care of 
myeelf.” 

Mre. Marshall wae the Rector’s wife. She 
mostly patronised the tevants of Sheil Cottage 
by a call, but she had felt drawn to Miss R xe 
and her niece the moment ehe saw them, and 
the cali Dolly referred to had been meant in real 
friendship, 

Moreover, the widowed landlady of Shell Cot- 
tage was a gentlewoman, so bebween them—her 





and Mra, Marshall—Dolly would not be ne- 
giected, 

Miss Rose called at the Rectory and ex- 
plained she was suddenly eummoned to a friend's 
death-bed, and could nob take Dolly. Would 
Mrs, Marebail kindly help the girl if any difficulty 
arore? And then, leaving fifty pounds in the 
Rector’s hands for any sudden necessities that 
might arise, Rose Delaval, the elder, took a sob- 
bing farewell of per darling, and set off for 
Appleby, hoping she might be in time for a part- 
ing word with ber life's love. 

It must be confessed Dolly felt very dull, She 
tiad never been alone in her life save for those 
three days following her last birthday, and soll- 
tude was not to ber taste, It was a real comforh 
to her when Mrs. Marshal! came In the second 
day after her aunt bad left, and proposed she 
should apend the afternoon at the Rectory. 

“We are very quiet people, but {ib will be 
better yest than s lonely evening,” she said, 
kindly. And Dolly, who had never taken a meal 
in another person's house, since she left Westmor- 
land five years before, was quite elated, and ac- 
cepted the invitation gratefully. 

She looked a pretty picture, as she followed her 
hostess up the well-kept drive. And yet her 
toilet was simple toa degree—only a simple walk- 
ing costume, 

Bat for her tall, gracefui figure she would have 
looked a child of ten, As it was, she seemed a 
mere giri; no one could ever have guessed from 
looking at her, that in a few weeks’ time she was 
to be a countess, 

“Henry |” said Mrs, Marshall to her husband ; 
“ this Is Miss Rose, I thought It would be more 
cheerful for her to come to us than spend a lonely 
evening at Shell Cottage.” 

“Tam delighted to see you, Miss Rose !” said 
the old man, with stately courtesy. ‘‘ Ada, who 
do you think bas come down to surprise us! My 
old felend and pupil, Kenneth Devreux.” 

Mrs, Mar started, 

“I thought he had come into a fortune, and all 
London had gone wild after him |” 

‘I don’t think so, I told him we had heard 
romantic tales aboat him, but he looked so grave 
I bad to leave off all attempts to question bim. 
He is ia the s room making a hasty toilet. 
T’'ll go and tell you've come fn.” 

Mrs, Marshall tarned to Dolly with a quick 
explanation, 

“Mr, Davreux is an old pupil of my husband’s, 
He lived with us for about s year before he went 
to collegs, and we now love him dearly.” 

*' How glad you muat be he has come |” 

She could not easy any more, for the Rector 
and his guest came back. Mra. Marshali greeted 
her favourite affectionately, and Introduced him 
to Dolly, 

It occurred to the yourg man that somewhere 
or other he had seen Miss Rose before. He couid 
not explain the fact, but every feature of her face 
was familiar to bim. 

“Oh, no!” ssid Dolly, when he ventured to 
hint at thie, ‘'ITam quite eure I never saw you 
before.” 

“To might have been abroad. I have beena 
sad wanderer—just s passing glimpse of you that 
you never knew of !” 

Dolly shook her head. 

“T have never been out of England, and I have 
only been in a train twice since I can remember. 
Aunt Rose hates travelling 1” 

The evening passed very pleasantly ; they had 
tea in the pretty flower-ecented garden, and then, 
when they went indoors, at Mra, Marshall's re- 
quest Dolly went to the piano and sang some 
pathetic old English ballads, which brought the 
tears to the eyes cf the old couple as they 
Ustened. 

“You must come again soon!” sald the 
Rector’s wife, as ehe wrapped her guest In a soft 
crimson shawl, ‘'It has been such a treat to 
bave you!” 

“And to me to come!” sald Dolly, simply. 
“Tx Is more than five years since I went out to 
tea!” 

“ Have you foraworn the soclety of your fellow- 
creatures, then?” asked. Kenneth Davereux, 
with a smile, as they passed out into the July 
night together—for he had substituted him- 


self for the Rectory cook as Dolly’s escort back 
to Shell Cottage. 

* Oh, no | but we never had any friends after 
we went to London.” 

“You must have bean very lonely ?” 

“No; I had my aunt.” 

"Ts she with you at Shell Cottage?” 

“Ob, no! she went*away yesterday to eos 
someone who fs very ill.” 

“ And left you all alone?” 

“She coald not help it.” 

* Don't you find it dall 1” 

" A littie,” 

"Are you fond of boating?! Would you le) 
me take you for a row to-morrow ?” 

“T should like it dearly, but-——” 

He was annoyed at her hesitation. 

She looked such a child—surely she has not 
pride enough to object to such a simple plea- 
sure, 


“*Batlam a stranger to you. Is that what 
you were going to say t” 

“Oh, no, I never thought of that ; I meant is 
didn’t seem kind to Mrs, Marshall, She and 
the Rector are so pleased to have you, and {) 
wouldn’t be fair to take you_away.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

“Mca, Marshall has a sewing-class on Friday 
afternoons, and the Rector writes his sermons, 
so I assure you, Mise Rose, I shall be reduced 
to a lonely expedition if you refuse me your 
socie ” 


Dolly blushed and promised to ke ready by 
three o'clock, forgetting his lordship the Earl 
of Dornton and his claims on her allegiance 


entirely, 

* That le m ve child,” sald Kenneth, care- 
leasly, to the , Ae they sat smoking later 
on that night, 


“Very,” said Mrs, Marshall, ‘‘and the aunt 
is an admirable woman. She subscribes most 
handsomely to all our charities, though she has 
been here hardly a fortnight.” — 

“J wonder ahe cared to leave her niece 


alone. 

“She couldn’t help herself ; she was afraid of 
infection if she took her with her, and Mrs. 
Marshall promised to have an eye to her. 
Dolly has been delicate, it seems, and Mis: 
Rose did nob Tike to send her back to their 
London home fn this sultry weather. I think 
she was very wise. This fine Yorkshire alr will 
make anotber creature of the chiid.” 

“ She seemed so lonely I proposed to take her 
for a row to-morrow. I suppose 
persuade Mrs. Marshall to come with us?” 

The Rector laughed at the bare Idea, 

“ Mra, Marshall hasn’t beea on the water since 
we lived here. It's very kind of to think of 
giving Miss Rose a pleasare, but I fear my wife 
won't share ft.” 

“| suppowe no one can say anything?” 

The Rector stared. 

‘*My dear fellow, this is nob a place for 
scandal-mongers. The girl is a pure-minded 
innocent child, and you are an honest man ; this 
will have to be a more spiteful village by far 
than it is before people remark on your epend- 
ing an hour together without the vigilant eye of 
chaperon upon you.” 

Mr, Devreux agresd ‘at once, and forthwith 
adopted the Rector’s view ; in fact, he put 4 
most literal construction on Mr. Marshall's 
word, for instead of spending an hour with 
Dolly, 1b soon came that he passed all his 
leisure with her. 

Miss Rose was still detained at her friend’: 
death-bed. Dolly had become a sort of adopted 
child at the Rectory, and as Kenneth seemed 
like a son of the house it was hardly strange that 
the two young people were thrown a great dea! 
together. 

They went long solitary walks together ; to- 
gether they ascended Flamborough Head, then 
they played croquet In the Rectory garden, or 
took delicious safla on the German Ocean. 
Their amusements were {innocent = ee 
but always enjoyed in company, rs. 
Marahall aes te complacently. To her {) 





 seeened only a boy and girl friendship. she 
thought [t just an Innocent acquaintance, and 
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but for her husband might never have felt a pang 
of alarm. 

“Adal” said the R.ctor, suddenly one day, 
“ where’s Kenneth 1” 

“ Sketching on Flamborough Head, dear, He 
took his lunch, and will not be home till 
eventng.” 

* And where’s Dolly?” (the formal Missa Rose 
had been quite dropped at the Rectory long before 
thle), 

"She went too!” 

Mr. Marshall put on his spectacles and looked 
grave ab his wife. . 

" Ada, it seems to me, we've made an awful 
blunder.” 

“ Henry |” 

“We've left these two as much together as 
thongh were brother and alster, If ever 
young people had place, time and ty 
given to them for falling in you-and I have 

all these to Kenneth and little Dolly.” 

“Nonsense!” sald Mrs, Marshall, but she 
looked troubled for all that. ‘' Dolly is nothing 
but a child, Kenneth must be years older.” 

‘Ten years or more I grant you, but, Ada, 
when I proposed to you, didn’t think fifteen 
years an inseparable ba to our being lovers.” 

“ my: you think those two have fallen in 
love?” 

“T hope not, but I am afraid 3 and if they had, 
I think a portion of the blame is ours. 

“What Mies Rose sey 1” 

“ What will Keoneth’s family ssy? His uncle 
talght disinherit him.” 

“Perhaps they haven’t done so,” sald poor 
Mrs, Marshall, who would persist in talking of 


falling in love, as though ip were a tangible | 


action which befell people ot some particular 
moment, bofore which period they were safe, 
after which all was hopeless, 

“ I not,” 

Pil talk to Dolly 1” 

“Pray don’t!” sald Mr, Marehall quickly. 
‘' Lat’ hope the poor child doesn’t suspect any- 
thing. Vi say a word to Kenneth to-night.” 

And he did, did it as cleverly as though he had 
been the most consummate actor, instead of a 
simple, kind old map. 

“T heard from Miss Rose this afternoon, Ken- 
neth ; IT expect Dolly found a letter too, when 
ms home, her aunt is coming back next 
wee had 

He looked at the young man keenly, and Ken- 
neth felt wrote Arey 8 

“T think I shall have to leave you next week, 
Mr, Marshall) This has been a charming visit, I 
have enjoyed ft <page I assure you.” 

_ “Small thanke to us I fancy ; basn’b: Dolly 
been the chief charm of the time, Kenneth }" 

Mr, Devereux grew white to the very Jipe. For 
one moment he hesitated, then he held up his 
head, and sald, frankly,— 

‘'She has; but on my word of honour I never 
suspected it till this moment. I feel ashamed of 
me hyo Yl br 0 the my sages much as I 
ean. Vl say good-bye to to-morrow, and 
beck to pe bo Tg : , ” 

" Poor little girl |” 

‘She doesn’) know,” said Kenneth, hoarsely. 
“I have spoils my own life's happiness, but 1 
have never said a word of my feelings. She can't 
rs Lehn, a Lae ie ne : 

enough to marry her.’ 

“Tam engaged, man!” 

. rose, and was going to leave the 
room, & muttered Imprecation on his lips, of 
which Kenneth caught but one word,— 

“Scoundrel |” 

‘' Hoar me out,” he pleaded. “My defence is 
weak enough, but at least listen to it, When my 
uncle died——"— i, 

‘Do you mean he is dead? I had not the re- 
motest idea of ib)” 

"* He died lash g.” 

“Then you are to please yourself i” 

‘lam not free. Iam bound to marry a wife 
of his selectlon—or be 

"And consented ?” 
baa ye i ad part cen mee Fe 

; I thought to m out 
love, I one’ siden 

“And your fancée 1”. 


“On that point we were agreed ; she, too, did 
not believe in love. We resolved to be married 
and part at the church door—to trouble each 
other no more,’ 

“ And knowing this you eculd come here under 
a false name 3” 

“Spare me that reproach, Mr. Marchall, for it 
is rved. Iam Keuneth Devreovx, When 
I found you had not heard of my uncle’s death 
I did not fee] bound to tell you of it, I assure 

‘ou I care very little for my honours. I was 
ppler far in the old daye, when I was plain Mr. 
Devreux.” 

" Anyway, you knew you were engaged to 
another woman when you made love to Dolly ?” 

; ake never eye earns to her. Uatil 
you « to me to-night, I thonght my feelin 
was friendship.” . : 4 2 

“ Poor child !” 

*' T pever meant to harm her.” 

“Then go away without seeing her again - let 
her believe all this was only friendship—if she 
can.” 


Kenreth promised, and he honestly meant to 
keep hie word. But the next morning, wander- 
ing by the shore, he came upon Dolly seated on 
& rug, her eyes bent on the foam{ng ocean, her 
thoughts far away. In her band she held a letter, 
and it wae plain she had been crylpg. 

Kenneth Devreux forthwith forgot his promise, 
He went up to the girl, and tock her hand, 

“ Dolly, what is the matter #” 

“ Aunt Rose is coming home on Monday !” ssid 
Dolly, gravely, “and I am very glad!” 

** You don’t seem glad !” 

“Tam; I want to see her!” 

“Then why have you been crying!” 

“IT don’t know—at least, I mean it’s nothing 
you can help!” 

“Try me!” 

And he eat down beside her, just ae though 
that conversation with the Rector the night 
before had never been. 

“You can’t help 6!" sald Doily, sadly; 
“only this is August, September will soon be 
here, avd then October |” 

Kenneth had reasons of his own for not desir- 
ing the arrival of October; but really he c:uld 
not understand anyone else lamenting that ip was 
the — Der, acy . 

6, » why do you worry over that? 
Of course October will be here soon, and that 
meane winter ; but spring will come back, and 
suramer too !"’ 

**T should like it to be always suromer !"’ said 
Dolly, slowly. “I love the cunshine and the 
flowers, and this fs such a pretty place. I bave 
been so happy here !” 

So had Kenneth, but he dared not tell her 
that ; he only said soothingly,— 

“ Your aunt will bring you again—next year, 
perhape—and then fb will be just as pretty, and 
the flowers and the summer sunshine will be here 
waiting to welcome you!” 

“You don’t understand, I shall never come 
back here—I am going to be married in 
Ostober |” 
He had been able to contemplate leaving her, 
and his name to another woman ; but he 
not brook even the idea of Dolly herself 
married, and not to him. She was such a 
c He was sure her heart was not In the 


epgexement. 
*That is great news} And are you happy!” 

“No! Iam miserable!” 

**Poor child!” 

** You seo,” said Dolly, slowly, ‘I have never 
seen him !” 

“ Never seen the man you are going to marry {” 
exclaimed Kenneth. ‘' You must be joking!” 

"*It is no joking matter! You see we were 
very poor, and auntie thought 1b would be such a 

thing for me!” 

“ And ts he fond of you?” 

“Didn't [tell you he had never seen me? He 
isa very man—at least auntie says so, Mr, 
Devreux don’t you hate good people?” 

© Yes |” , 

A long, long pause. 

“ You musn’t do it, Dolly, You are euch a 


choosing, You would make your future cne long 
nD hed 


*T know.” 

“ You had better write to the fsilow and break 
Ib off)” 

I ean’>,”’ 

" Why not #” 

“IT have promised to marry him, and I never 
broke my word in my life!” 

“Dolly, would you depise anyore who broke 
their word 1” 

Dolly looked thoughtful. 

‘* Wouldn't {t be wrorg of them ?” 

Keanneth’s mind was quite made up now, He 
threw over Rose Delaval and wealth composedly, 
His future, henceforward, meant three hundred 
ayear and Dolly, if only she would agree to dis- 
mise her unknown euitor, 

“ Supposing it was a promise which would 
make ® man miserable to keep }” 

* Howl” 

"T promised to marry someone I do not love— 
just.ee you did. Dolly, I am golng to tell her 
that our marrisge would be a wretched one, and 
I should make her miserable, so she must led ms 
free. Oan’t you do the same!” 

" But Aunt Rose!" 

" Leave her to me.” 

" She doesn’t know you |” 

" Tisten, Dolly, When I have got my 
freedom I shall come b:ck see and your aunt, I 
shail tell her that I can give you no wealth or 
luxury, butI love you with all the strength of my 
heart, I think she will yield then, Dclly, and ie» 


* Bat [have never asked you! Insk you now, 
sweetheart, In ail earnestness, will you be my 
much-loved wife 1” 

**It’s very wrong, you know |” confeaced Dolly 
with a blush ; ‘‘ because we both belong to zome 
oneelse, But I am sure I could never be happy- 
with anyone but you !” 


(Continued on page 280.) 








THE LOST STAR. 


—:0:-— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“ Wet, we've had a capital tramp over the 
hille, but I can’b say we've seen much for our 
pains,” and Bessie Egerton stood atill to scan tho 

pect, with both hands in her pocket, 

‘* They’ve had a very good run, and the paca 
must have been tremendous, I suspech very 
few of them wore in at the finish,” rejoined her 
alater. 

Ruby, who had sunk down on the stump of a 
tree, pulled ont her watch. 

" Half-past one!” she exclaimed, in horror ; 
“ond I promised to be home in time for 
luncheon !” 

“Unless your home is very near, I fancy you 
have broken your promise. But, never mind, 
everything {s excusable when out with the 
hounds,” said Bessie, cheerfully, ae she pulled 
her glove off, and fanned herself with it. 

"Ie it far to The Poplars, Sunnydale }” 

" Whew!” with a loud whistle. ‘' You had 
better come home and lunch with us, for you 
won’t get to Sunnydale before dinner.” 

“Don’t frighten her, Bessie,” said the younger 
sister, who noticed the anxious lock on Ruby's 
tired face. ‘If Miss Howard takes the short cud 
acrosa the ford, it won't be so very far.” 

Raby listened gratefully to her directions, and 
started off at a brick pace, the way seeming 
doubly long and lonely because sho missed their 
lively chatter. 

It was so long since she had taken much 
exercise that she felt desperately tired ; bub the 
pushed on resolutely, fearing that Mra. Wood 
would be getting really anxious about her. 

A ploughed field is nov the pleasantest place 
to walk fn, especially if the ground be damp, 
and Ruby soon found that she was in danger of 








child! You don’t know what a life you would be 


dragging half the field with her, She stopped 
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balt-a-dozen times at least to free her soles from 
the heavy mud, and was thankful to reach the 
boundary hedge with her boote still left on her 
feet. 


Pashing the branches aside, she was dismayed 
to see the steepest of banks which she must 
descend in order to get Into the lane. Puttiog 
one foot out cautiously, she found that her ekirte 
had caught on a broken stump. Tarning to 
detach them, an aggressive briar seized upon her 
back hair and pulied down a long, bright cur). 
eng sent sof meer to replace ft in a hurry, for 
she heard the sound of footsteps coming very 
near, and she did not wish to be found in such 
an undignified position. 

Her hat was caught In ao tangled wreath of 
withered briony—e gigantic cobweb came right 
across her face. She stepped on one side to 
escape from it, her feet slipped, and with the 
briars tearing at her dress, she descended helter- 
skelter into the outetretched arms of a manu 

Tu an instant she knew who it was, and her hear 
gave a bound as if it would leap from her breast 
as with « whole summer of joy in his face, Lord 
Alvorley clasped her tight, 

**So I have found you at last, own lost 
star!” he murmured, unsteadily, as put the 
tangled curls away, and studied her every feature 
with eyes that had starved for a sight of them 
du an endless year. 

” me go!" she said, faintly, overpowered 
by joy and fear. 

‘Never i" he cried, joyously. “ Never will 
T let you out of my sight again, you Will-o’-the- 
wisp! Look at me! you have no curiosity to 
sce if Iam altered. Don’t you know that I Bas 
been at death’s door, all because you would not 
come tome! Don't you see that I am « perfect 
wreck $” 

She drew back and looked up at him with a 
smile, The short, black hunting-coas and white 
cords were exceedingly becoming. He was 
dressed with almost dandified care; the bunch of 
violets in his button-hoie were just the correct 
size, and his refined face had never looked so 
handsome before as now, when flushed with 
excitement and happiness. 

‘*T never saw auything less like a wreck, You 
positively look in blooming health!” 

**Wao wouldn't after such a run as we have 
had to-day! It was gloilous whilst it Jasted, 
bub nothing to this as a finish,” laying hls hand 
on her shoulder. ‘How I cursed my luck 
at having to fall out because Vixen bad dropped 
ashoe! My man with the second mount was 
nowhere to be seen, so I’ve had to lead ber for 
I don’t know how many miles till I could fiod a 
forge 1” 

“There is one at the end of the lane where 
it turns round the corner. 
as I was coming across the field. Let us walk 
on for a few hundred yards and we shall come 


a 


- 


o it. 

“Not I don’t want to talk to you with half- 
a-dozen blackemiths to look on. Sit down on 
that stile,” pointing with bis huntiag-crop to 
one that was nearly hidden in the opposite 
hedge, ‘‘and I will be with you io a minute. 
Stay, you will promise not to give me the slip. 
If you won't,” he added, quickly, “T’ll keep you 
here for ever |” 

**T won't go till you come back.” 

* And then we go together,” 

She shook her head, but he went off with a 
confident smile, patting Vixen’s neck, with the 
bridie rein thrown over his arm, 

Raby leant her head on her hand, lost in 
thought. A team of horses passed, led by a 
ploughboy. He cracked his whip and whistled 
with a perfectly vacuous expression of counten- 
ance, unconscious of the bright eyes that watched 
him with ao abstracted gaze. 

** How shall I conviace him that our marriage 
is impossible? How shall I be able to make him 
go his way, and leave me to go mine ?” 

Even as she was thickiog how to get rid of 
him, he came back and eat down on the highest 
step of the stile on which her feet were reating. 

oan boots are muddy,” she ssid, with a 
amie, 

"Never mind, I like {t,” looking up Into her 


“happy?” 
I saw the smoke |. 





face with eyes that positively shone with happt- 
ness, 


“Do you know that I ought to be miles away 
from here, eating luncheon with an old lady ?” 

“No, I don’s! I know that It fs quite the 
right thing for you to bs here, eating luncheon 
with an old friend. I have nothing bat these to 
offer you,” throwing a tin of sandwiches into 
her lap, ‘‘ but we will share them together.” 

The sandwiches were of the most delicate 
deecription—thin slices of French roll, filled 
with paté de fuie gras and potted game. Raby 
was too tired and excited to be hangry, but she 
ate two or three to please him, and just put her 
lips to his flask of cherry brandy. 

* And so you have been living with an old lady 
in Berkshire, whilst detectives have been scouring 
the country for you!” 

* And you?" 

“P’ve done nothing but long for you, and 
hate every place I came to because you weren't 


“ And now that you have f und me-— ?” 

"I shan’t let you go.”’ 

“ Has the stdr been found }” 

“ Carse the star! What has that to do with 
you and me?” 

“Something, I think! ” 

He changed his place suddenly, and sitting 
os her side, sli his arm gently but 
resolutely round her t. 

‘Let bygones be bygones,” he sald, softly. 
“The only ae you have to answer is 
whether you me now, as you did, I could 
swear, & year age.” 

She turned ae white as the cloud which was 
floating far above her head, and clasped her 
hands together as if tn sllent prayer for strength. 

“Ruby, answer me, Do you love me?” 

No answer, but she was trembling from head 
to foot, Taking silence for assent he stooped 
and preszed his eager lip: on hers, for the first 
time fn his life. Foran tnstant she yielded to 
the old irresistible charm ; and than she sprang 
down to the ground and stood before him, white 
and agitated, but inexpressibly lovely in her 
struggle for composure. 

“Lord Alverley, be generous as you have 
always been. Do you wish me to loathe my- 
self more than avy other being on earth} Do 
you wish me never to have one moment's peace 
of mind? Do you wish me to live fn constant 
fear of what my fellow-creatures may think or 
ea 3” 

“ Heaven forbid |” 

“Then let me be as I am now—lost to the 
world, but peaceful, content, and happy.” 

“Happy! Can you tell me that you are 

he asked, quickly, ‘‘happier without 
me, than with me?” 

“T can!” she said, softly, but distinctly. 

**Then there is nothing more to be sald,” and 
he drew himself up with a certain dignity of re- 
sentment. “I would not disturb your happiness 
for the world, I meant to add to it—not 
destroy it.” There was a miserable pause, du 
which he picked a straw out of the hedge an 
chewed {bt savagely, frowning as if hie thoughts 
were very bitter, “Evidently Berkshire has 
consolations of which I never dreamt, and my 
appearance to-day was an unfortunate Interrup- 
tlon—or {ntrusion, shall I assy! for which I 
apologise. No doubt it will easily be forgotten by 
you, and if I remember it,” with a sigh, * you 
will not know it, so [f won't matter.” 

B. stood as nl turned to stone—neither 
8 ng nor mov 

** Tf you will allow me I will escort you home, 
wherever that may be,” still perfectly courteous, 
though his heart was nearly bursting with anger. 

She shook her head, the power’ of speech 
seemed gone, 

Looking round with a great effort, a minute 
afterwards, she found he was gone. 

Then the necessity for restraint no longer 
existing, she sank down on the bank, amongat 
the weeds and briare, and cried aloud in passionate 
pain, It was too hard. She had wanted him to 
go, but not like thie—not like this, with the 
thought that haviog loved him once, she could 
change like the wind, and care for anyone else in 
his place. Oh! for six feet of ground in the 





| 


corner of some churchyard where she could lic 
in peace! The path of daty seamed to scorch 
her feet, and tired of struggling, she would fain 
be at rest, Could she rest even fn the grave, 
leaving the sting of sorrow ip the breast of ona 
who had always been kind and tender and generous 
to her. She pushed back ber hair, and looked 
up with wild longing in her eyes. 

He was standing before her once again—pale, 
but perfectly composed; only his voice was 
slightly boarse, when he told her that a carriage 
was walting round the corner, to carry her 
wherever she wished to go, 

“Ob! why have you taken the trouble!” as 
she rose to her feet. 

He stooped to brush a cobweb and some dried 
leaves off dress, 

** Tt was no trouble, I got a boy bo fetch it,’’ 

Side by side they walked down the lane, neither 
wager Agtewae di the silence became oppree- 
sive. He handed her into the fiy, then drew 
back, saying,— 

“Perhaps you would like to tell the driver 
your address “f f . 
ai? you tell him: ‘The Poplays, Sunny. 

“The Poplars, Sunnydale,” he repeated, 
slowly. How he had longed to know It as he 
tossed from eide to alde on his fevered bed, and 
now the knowledge seemed of little use | 

Good-bye,” and she stretched out her hand 
with a wistful smile, 

**T am coming with you—on the box.” 

** Not on the box,” she entreated. ‘ Perhaps 
eee ee eee 

w. Have you seen my sister?” 

Yes,” with « slight emile, as he took his 

on the back seat, and slammed the door. 

"Bat what about your horse t” 

“Taey have promised to take care cf her till 
my return.” 

As they drove slong the country roads, he 
told her about Violet’s attempted elopement, and 
how the marriage had been frustrated by his 
brother at his own instigation. Raby listened 
breathlessly, asking Very after question. He 
told her all he could think of to interest her, 
but after awhile he asked if they had-~ nearly 
reached Sunnydale, 


“Yes; that isthe church amongst the 
trees.” 


Then he put his fingers into his waistcoat 
pocket, and drew forth the riog which she knew 
so well, 


“I have kept it here ever since,” be eald, 
gravely, “but it isno use giving It back to 
now, as you will have someone else to look a 
you. But if anything happens to me, and I send 
it you, A suppose your husband would let you 
ome ¢” 


Cc 
**J shallcertainly come |" 
The tears were brimmiag her eyes, 
tarned away that he might not see them. 
“T have a selfish pon Bay ot should like 
I die, What are y 


and she 


ae 


i 
i 
i 
fe 
if 


She held out her hand fovoluntarily, for 
of those limp little flowers would be ten times 
more to her than its weight fn gold. He placed 
them in iv with a slight smfle—then his face and 


manover changed. 

* Raby,” be said, earnestly, “ when I stole that 
kiss I meant no impertinence ; I thought you 
were mine—really mine, Bat just as a remem- 
brance of ‘auld lang * you will let me touch 
your hand.” He ft to his lips, and won- 
dered why {t so. “You are uot deceiving 
eet Cor ne 
fIcan?” 

" Yea—yes !"’ she answered, hurriedly, and as 
the carriage drew up at The Poplars sprang out, 
without wafting for his assistance. 

He looked after her as she disappeared Into the 
hall, with wonder and anger in his eyes, and then 

slowly into the fly. 

“T might have been a better man if she had 
stuck to me; but vogue la calére !” 


3 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Mrs. Woop was much perturbed at 
Howard’s not retarning from her 


would not tolerate such a match for his son ; and 
Lord Alverley himself— she loved him all 
the more for hie utter contempt of these draw- 
backs—if she gave into bis wish, would wake 
some day bo find he had made a greab mistake. 

She could have been content—yes, content— 
knowing that she had done right, if only she had 
uot been obliged to seem faithless, in order to 
persuade him to go, It was so terribly hard to 
help him to un-love her, when his love was the 
one anchor to which she had always been able to 
cling In the roughest storms of life. Now she 
must bend to the blast in resigned aubmisei 
for it was worse than useless to try to make 


pring came quickly on the 


the earth with beauty 

glorious morniog in June, Ruby caught upa large 
shady hat and strolled across the lawn, in search 
of flowers for the vases, 

Bees were hummiog on every side, stooping 
every now and then to slp the honey from Iily or 
rose, It seemed to the sorrowfal girl r 
her way through life with quiet patience, as she 
watched the play of the insects, the volatile 
batterfily—loving and leaving gulck as the seconds 
flew—the ardent bee, staying just long enough to 
gather all the sweetness on its way —as if every- 
thivg Ia inanimate Nature had its love and Its 
lover, except , 

She picked a apray of honeysuckle, and fastened 
it in the front of her dress, pricking her finger 
with the pin. 

“Faney all that pain and trouble over s 
trampery flower like that!” said a cheery voice 
behind her, and looking round she saw the Squire 
with » greab bunch of dewy roses in his hand. 
‘See what I have brought you! ” 

“Oh! howl !” burying her facein them 
pa ap tion. “Are they all for 
me 2 

"E of them. I picked them , 
vensage ¥ tanner you were always em 
them; and I thought they were better given 
than stolen—eh |” 

“Now I shall know what you 
and I'll take care you rs not diza) ted,” with 
& saucy look up into his face. 

"So a8 you come to ‘The Beeches,’ I 

mind what you come for. The 
house seems likea barn when you're not in ft, 
I think,” with s good-natured de 
start s companion for myself, 
Wood if she isn’t tired of hers. What do you 
say to that }” 


be 1h ee TED Tee to engyiet thas che could 


bof me; 


ckle, I shall | tl 
and ask Mrs, 





never to know what 16 was to have a will or a 


A your own! How should you like it— 


“ Not at all!” 


“Oh, you wouldn't; then I won't ask you. 
Lucky I dido’t mention it to the old lady, Raby, 
child 1” changing his tone, and laying his hand 
upon her shoulder. “I don’t like the idea of the 
daughter of dear old friend being buffeted 
about the as if she had only sprung out 
of the workhouse. It’s time for you to have a 
home of your own, and! want to know when 
it’s coming?! How about that young fellow 
who saw you back from your hunting—why did 
you send him about his business?” fixing his 

netrating eyes on her tell-tale blushes, as che 

her head. 


** When the pocket fs empty "—-and she tried 
to speak lightly—"1t is well that the heart 
should be empty too!” 

He frowned. 

“Abmrd! I never heard such nonsense fo 

When I was a youngster, a face like 


-—my pocket—and my whole life as well. Cail 

him back as.soon you can, and send him to me; 
have your pretty face, and something 
into hie pocket a: well, There now, 

> up! Alex, y's word is as good as 
I must be off, or the lazy rascale will be 
their work |” 

Waving his haud, he opened a gate which led 
into the paddock, where the buttercups were 
ehining among the rich long graes. 

"Have you got your umbrella!” 

Raby ran to the gate to see if be had it in 
his hand, for he was in the habit of using a red 
one, as large as an ordiaary-sized tent. 

“No, I lefo It somewhere in the stables—like 
an old fool!” 

"I will fetch you mine, {f you'll walt o 
minute.” 

“Yours!” in derision, ‘! A nonsensical little 
thing, which would only cover the tip of my 
nose, No, no, it’s not my complexion I'm think- 
ing of ; so when [ come across a cabbage leaf I'll 
stick it ia my hat.” , 

Don't forget, because the sun is like & fur- 
nace!” she said, anxiously. 

**A mere fien-bite to what I've been accus- 
tomed to—where they can roast @ slice of beef, 
and boll a drop of water, in lees than five 
minutes by settiog it out In the suv.” 

With a nod .of his head, the Squire walked off, 
a thorough picture of an old-fashioned country 
gentleman, in his tight, leathern galters, and 
short brown cost, as he skirted the edge of the 
paddock, where some thorn trees cast a welcome 
shade over the grass. 

Aad Raby stood still to look after him, ehid- 
ing her eyes with her hand, because he had taken 
off her ha? to fll tt with bis roses. 

With the flowers in her hand, and the sun- 
shine resting on her bright, brown hair, turn- 
ing It into gold, she looked like an impersona- 
tion of the beauty and freshness of the lovely 
summer's morning. Bat her eyes were very 
wistful as they followed the Squire's burly 
figure over the crushed buttercups; and she 
had half a mind to run after him, and tell 
him how grateful she was to him for all his 


kindness. 

“ Bat why stop him now! I can do it just 
as well this evening.” 

And with this reflection she hurried across 
the scorched lawn, and gathered the rest of 
the flowers hastily, so as to make up for lost 


me. 
Bat when she picked a rosebud—-she thought 
she would give {t to the Squire for his button- 
hole—and when she pricked her fingers, she 
smiled to think how he would laugh at her 
carelessness, 
Two hours later she was sitting at luncheon 
7 ae 
windows were open, but every blind 
was drawn down to keep out the sun, and the 
ding-room was, io consequence, reduced to a state 
Cat wou depresain Rad: 
80 g to Raby that she 
asked permission to draw vp the of the 





western window, where the sun could not pene- 
trate 20 early In the day, 

Daring the rest of luncheon she kept looking 
out at the small amount of view, with an un- 
conscious feeling of expectation. 

“Are you expecting the postman, my dear?” 
asked Mrs, Wood, with a smile ; “ because, you 
know, he never comes round 20 soon as this,” 

"No, I never have any letters,” with a small 
sigh. “And what a comfort ip is! I do pity 
the poor business-men who are always pursued 
by them wherever they go, Ih seems so hard 
that they should nob have their holideys un- 
spoilt.” 

“ Yea, but it cannot be helped—the delay of a 
a week's post ip some cases may mean the loss of 
afortune. I knew a case -——-” 

" Mca, Wood, there's somebody running !” and 
Raby started nervously to her feet. 

** Well, my dear, I have known people run 
before,” sald the old lady, composedly taking 
oP her spectacles to inspect somethiog on her 

ta. 


“He Is talking to the gardener, and pviat- 


g 

“Depend upon it,” and Mrs. Wood turned 
towards the window, ‘'they have let the shetp 
Into the paddock again, and my best grass Is 
being eaten up as fast as {tp can!” 

**Shall I go and see?” and Ruby, unable to 
account to herself for the excessive anxlety she 
felt, pushed aside her chair without waltiog for 
the answer, and ran out, breathless with cager- 
ness, through the open window Into the g'ariog 
sunshine, 

“ What is it?” with esger eyes fixed on the 
boy’s pale face. 

The gardener, a respectable-looking, elderly 
man, shook his head, and ssid, — 

“Don’t ee be frightened, Miss !""—which, of 
course, terrified her exceedingly ; whiist the boy, 
with a great gulp, as if he were swallowing his 
tears, pointed acrosa the sbiuing meadows to 
the road beyond, where a small procession was 
seen carrying some heavy barden s!owly towards 
The Beeches. “It’s the Squoire, mum. Tocy 
are bringing of him home !” 

Raby pressed ber hand to her heart, and 
turned so cold that her teeth chattered in the 
scorching sun, 

“ What has happened{ Was ft an accident?” 

“ A aunetroke, they say. But he’s awful bad ; 
as neat dead aeI ever saw,” rubbing his eyes 
with the back of his hand. 

Her mind reverted instantly to everything 
that would be needed in such au emergency. 

“ A doctor 1” she said, hoarsely; “ has he been 
sent for }’’ :! 

‘Ase! He's been sent for, but they say it 
will be all up with him before he gets to the 
house.” 

Mrs, Wood had come out and was standiog on 
the gravel-path, wringing her hands. 

**T mast go!” said Raby, pantingly. “I must 
see him before-—-” 

She would not finish her sentence, bub flew 
like a wild thing down the shorv shrubbery, 
acrosa the road, up the avenue of fice old beeches 
to the stately house which had been Alex. 
Mackinlay’s desolate home. 

She looked round the hall with dszed eyes, 
Trophies of the chase were hung on every side. 
There was the hunting-crop which he would 
never use again; the horn—the blinding tears 
came Into her eyes, she could see no more, The 
house seemed empty, for all the servants had 
poured out of it at the first news of the disaster 
to their master. 

How long she waited she never knew, but {t 
seemed as if a whole year had passed whilst sho 
was stan alone in the old hal), waiting for 
that which dreaded, 

The sunshine, the twittering of the birde, the 
buzz of playful {fosects, all seemed ae if they 
ought to stop when the shadow of coming death 
was standing on the threshold. Their chee: fal- 
ness was # mockery, and jarred upon her grief- 
stricken heart. 

Surrounded by a mournful train of servants 
and tenants, they brought the Squire home, and 
laid him on the sofa in the library. He had en- 
deared himself in bie rough way to all his de- 














“ Onlid | you wouldn’t come to me!” In 
weak voice, with a tremulous motion of his hand, 
as if in search of hers. “ Bat I've nob forgotten 

ou. Care for the horses, and don’t——” the 
ast words were lost, 

Bending over him as his lips moved once more, 
she just ciught the whisper, “Lay me by her 
side, and Heaven have mercy!" Thea the tired 
eyes closed and he seemed to sleep, as the 
had grown #0 fond of knelt down and 
her whole heart that Heaven might receive his 
departing soul, 

he doctor hurried in a few minutes later, but 
Ajex, Mackinlay’s spirit had gone to the Oae who 
gave ib I 


5 


the wife from whom he had been so long parted ; 
and when his will was read out in the library 
afcer the funeral, is was found, that with the ex- 
ception of a few to servants and old 
tenants, he had left all he to the 
daughter of his old friend, Sir Robert Ss. Heliers, 
now passing under the name of Ruby Howard, 
Ie made a great sensation in the county, and 
the hefreas of The Beeches soon disco 
rhe might have as many friends as she liked. 
But what was the money to her unless she could 
sbare It with the only man she had ever loved ? 


CHAPTER. XXXVIIL 


Wuen Lord Alverley arrived in London, after 
his unexpected meeting and unsatisfactory part- 
ing with Ruby St, Helfers, he was in a towering 
passion, Too much of a gent'eman ever to show 
temper to a woman, it had only grown in 
strength because of the strong curb he had been 
obliged to put upon it, and it showed iteelf in an 
utter recklessness of appearances, which sur- 
paseed the follies of the past. He threw himself 
jute every form of dissipation which could help 
him to drive her image from his memory, 

Piunging heavily on the Derby and the Oaks, 
he lost » heap of money, and had recourse to the 
Jaws to help him out of his difficulties, O/ 
eourse they only increased rather than diminfshed 
his entanglements ; and when he applied to his 
father for an advance, Lord Chester slaply 
replied,— 

“Don’t be a focl any longer; marry Miss 
Deyxcourt, and let me hear no more of your 
want of money !” 

He refused, however, to flirs with Imogen 
Deyacourt for the purposs of keeping his creditors 
quiet, although he had got into the habit of 
frequenting her mother’s house in Eaton-square 
pretty often. ‘ 

Oas evening when he had dropped in after 
e very slow political dinner, Miss Deyacourt 
invited him into the small conservatory at 
the back of the drawing-room, to see a new 
specimen geranium. Thoroughly bored and -dis- 
gusted with life In general, he was in 8 mood 
vipe for any walschfef, and his eyes shone with a 
sudden fire beneath their droop!ng lashes. 

Afcer he had declared the geranium a fraud, 
Mise Deyncourt sank down on a low velvet seat, 
sud moved her dress so that he might take the 
place beside her. He did as she Intended and 
leant his arm on the back of it, down at 
her majestic beauty without a scrap of ration 
in his glance. Her style was distasteful to him, 
and her metallic voice grated on his ears, 

She remained silent for a while, playing with 
the varlegated leaves of a creeper, feeling that 
his eyes were upon her, and thinking that her 
present half-recumbent position showed off ber 
personal charms to advantage. 

Suddenly she remarked,— 

*'That protégée of yours, Miss 8b. Hellers, 
what has become cf her? She came to a bad 
end—did she not?” 

“If she had been a protégée of mine, she 





so truly absurd—tinto your head }” 
eters reed cane One URS 
me. Why you nearly losing your arm by 
fi down to Chester Chase!” 
ai eon sped Bee see my father 
and mother?” with | eyebrows, 
“Not at all! but you cannot hope to blind 
me when clreumstances are so dead against 


“What circumstances?” with an alr of In- 


‘erence, 

“ Bobby Grenville, my cousin, you know, met 
Pinner Mec on Pabdbnaton ath tas Saphee, 
end saw a charming tableau as he stood upon the 
platform |” maliciously. “There you 
were, in « fainting state, with the loveliest girl 

, tart nda. gga all . 

Was it: % quietly. “ You know 
had my That ool wekdn’s seo.” 

“You ee ee 
oe ee eae ae wor, Sra rhe 
Phillipe—useful certainly, not roman’ 
The next time I faint, I will do it-with one eye 


“Do; andif Iam there I will pour a little 
eau de Cologne into it. Bat tell me, why is’she 
under a cloud?” 

“For the same reason as the sun—she means 
to come out soon and surprise us.” 

“ Bat what bas she done?” 

“ Engaged herself to be married, I believe. Is 
that a crime t” . 

“Not to you?” breathlessly, something in his 
manner striking her as 8 

“No, I wish to Hesven she had!” with 

sudden vehemence. 
“What ! an insignificant little governess, who 
left your father’s house in sucha hurry that there 
ae gat queer stories about her |” she 
exclai with sparkling eyes. , 

He rose to his feet and looked down at her, 
with such contempt fn his half-closed eyes as 

to the quick. 

** Poor child! After all she is not Insignificant 

to escape a woman’s spite !” 

"Tb is not spite—only facts are facts!” 

*' Facts distorted become the most mischievous 
of fictions,” he said, sternly, ‘ Miss St. Hellers 
left Caester Chase because, I am afraid, my 
people were not altogether hind to her. I think 
Ciem was a little jealous of her; and my father” 
—with a shrug of his shoulders—*‘ was, as usual, 
prejudiced. Bat I heard him myself beg her to 
stay ; and my mother and the children were in 
tears.’ ’ 


* And you?" with a Hbtle scornful laugh, 

Sie nen setae Seer pa His 
eyes glittered as he answered, haughtily,— 

"If you are curious to know, I will tell you. 
I followed her to the station—and asked her to 
be my wife |” 

She bis her lip, and flushed crimson. 

“And perhaps you will tell me that she refused 
‘ou 1” 


mateh 

‘© Yes!” he said, slowly, but with concentrated 
bitterness, ''s fair enemy match, if Alverley him- 
self bad been lefs out of the * 

“Some people would rather have it—with— 
not without,” and she looked up at his worn, but 
atill fascinating features, with a eoftening glance, 

S — might, but not an angel without one 
spot ve 

With a low bow he left her abmpily, and 
walked out of the room, and down the stairs with 
a hurried step. 

** Raby | Raby !” he cried, though in a voice- 
lese a) to the silent stars, It could not be 





depressed his spirits. He was not surprised at 
receiving no answer; but the gardener came 
hobbling round the corner and asked him what he 
wanted. 

* Can you tell me where Miss St. Hellers ls ; 


slipping eome money into the old man’s horn 


“Never heard the name, sir. Our lady {s 
yoni! meh ay visiting, and she calls herself 

“ Yes ! but there was a young lady living with 
her notlongago. Surely y«u can’t have forgottes 
her 


“Od, ane young lady—a sort of governess or 


'* Yes—-yes !” impatiently, tapping the grave! 
with his cane. 

“ Bat she is agrand lady now,” Lord Alverley’s 
heart sank—‘‘ with horses and carriages of her 


' “ Abl bow foe it happen?” thinking of th: 
maginary D 
“As near as I a mind me, nigh upon a month 

ago,” alluding to the Squire's death, “It tock 
many of us by surprise, but she’s areal lady now, 
end as rich as—as the Pope |” 

“ And what is her name ?” hoarsely. 

“ Howard! If you have a wish to see her t'ls 
but five minutes walk, and I'll be glad to show 


the way, sir.” 
iets looked at the distant gables, anc 
shuddered 


Wee 0 nee he walked slowly down to 
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“Tord Al , I think +” 

« Av your ” he answered, with a smile, 
pray Pest with evident admiration at her 
baby 


“ Do you remember Anna Gower.?” hastily, as 
if she had no time to wait, 

“Not does she dance a: charmiogly as you 
“TI don’t know,” indifferently, “You mayn't 
have seen her, as she belongs to the last row but 


one.” 

“Then if never saw her, how could I 
aemree cman sees Tn 
our own home, She was 


a servant at Chester Chase ; and I you 
teal ee ae She's right down mad about 
“Ahi Iknow. There was a |. 


FEM 


you want to see her, there fs no time to 
lost.” 

“ Want to see her!” his eyes opening wide 
with astonishment. “I assure I haven't 
the smallest desire ; but if she is ii], and in want 
of fands”—pattlog bis hand into his 
where coins were rather scarcer than they used 


to pA es 7 will be kind enough-——” 
& xing of the gore anda stamped be 
foot » “She doesn’t want your 


money, bud yourself. I think she has got some- 

thing weighing uj 2 her mind about sgoverneas 
she was jealous of, and got Into og 

I ee oe We Ration 
“ Where does she live?” 


“To-night, she {s allve—to-morrow, she may 
be-——” With an expressive shrug of her 
shoulders she flattered away, and was los> 
amongst a crowd of dancers, 

“Too bad rab Al 


slapping him on the back. ** 


and she's out-and- 
erled Lord Fielding, 
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Aanea had sunk back on her pillow, her breath 
came fn stertorous and the drops of utter 
exhaustion on her forehead. 

Moved with comp.ssion for her blighted girl- 
hood, and dreadfuily afraid lest she should die 
with her story uncompleted, Lord Alverley 
looked round fcr some restorative; but there 
was neither eau-de-Cologne nor sal-volatile to bs 
found on the rickety table—only a little water 
in @ dirty glass, ) 

Wiping the glass with his delicate pocket- 
handkerchief, he put it to her lips. She drank 
with fsverish eagerness, and seemed revived. 
hems. eg hand to her forehead, with a dszed 
look, she tried to recover the thread of her 
thoughts, 


“You never saw him again!” repeated Lord 


A 3 
**T looked high and low for him, till I was ina 
fright, and at last I found him coming 
the Countess’s bed-room, with his hand 
his coat. I asked what business he had 
tried to get him down the back- 
away from me, and stood 
door, listening. ‘I hear 
, Over and over again, quite 
m by the arm, and dragged 
enough I was to shut the 
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took 
“ Aud, knowing this, you kept it back, and let 
au innocent girl be suspected in his place 1” 
“Was she innocent? I saw hor there, at the 
door cf my lady's room—leastways, coming from 
it—with my own eyes!” sitting up in her eager- 
and dragging an old black shaw) over her 
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She was not there! "—very sternly—"I 
ae for a certainty, Don’t you believe 
me 

“ Aye, I believe you,” wearily; ‘ if you said 
IT was a god girl, I'd try to think it trues |” 

“You will be good,” gently, “{f you do your 
best to repalr your fault, What could have 
made you wish to harm an angel like Miss St. 
Holiers 1” 

Although so near the pofnt of death the evil 
psesions which had beea 80 long cherished in the 
girl's untutored breast flished from her eyes. 

“TI bate her!’ she said, with clenched 


“You hate her?’ in surprise, as he drew back 
with sudden aversion. 

“Oh, don’t look at me like that!” and she 
clutched at bis sleeve with eager ‘ 
now—oh | quick, let me tell you ali—before I go. 
Eee Meee gh septa’ wg Sap hee ol 
thetheatre, You would not look at me—butb I 
watched you growing and sadder 
as the tims went on—and I knew it was all 
along of ber”—Lord Alverley started—“ and 
the thought came into my mind that I could 
ere Hh et gash cae mae ng Aol yd gsr “ORB 
such 8 queer things—and amongst them 
wha say Gey ¥eeees tae so awful bright, as if 
ib was a big eye watching me.” 

’ Here she and panted for breath, 

“T've thought of it ali—you must get a star 
just like it, and then you must 


“ Jast round the corner, No, 29.” 
There was s pause, during which she fixed her 
eyes once more on Alverley’s face with a haunt- 


stare, 

6 Wenn you have made it right,” hoarsely, 
you marry her?” 

No,” in a low, ead voice; “she is married 


already. 
A spasm of joy flitted across the girl's wasted 
features, : 


He rose from his seat. 
“All this ought to be put down in black and 


Shall Regge ony Nappeeng sigaing 
a depoaltion, my lawyer to on you 
to-morrow 1” 


To-morrow! Ob, where shall I be to- 


~ Aud With a convulsive shudder, she bil her 
face in the tattered shawl. 
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Lord Alverley, careless man of the world as be 
was, ecarcely knew what to say; but he bowed 
his head reverently, and muttered, — 

“In Heaven's hands, my poor girl!” 

* And—and you won't cirse me for what l've 
done?” with earnest entreaty in her eyes 
“T shall blees you for what you have done this 
day |” 

“Then Jay your hand upon my head, and 
bless me now |” 

“My blessing {fs worth nothing,” he said, 
gravely ; but he laid bis hand upon her rough 
black locks, and looked pitifully and tenderly inte 
her eager face, His touch seemed to soothe her 
rofiled spirit, and she lay back with closed eyes, 
Suddenly she opened them. 

“Nv harm must come toFred. He ie daft— 
quite daft—aod meant no harm to others,” 

“He shall be taken care of, that I promise 
you. Now, good night! Have you had a docwr?* 
looking round the bare room, compassfionately, 

“No ; he couldn’t cure me, and I didn’t care 
tolive! IfI might have followed you, like » 
dog, wherever you went, It would have been 
different. I wanted nothing from you--only to 
see your face as I see ib now, with the kindest 
smile in the world, ©, Heaven! bud it’s hard 
to die!” with a sudden moan. 

“ My poor child, think of Heaven, I am not 
worth a thought. Can I find your landlady any- 
where? I want to speak to her.’’ 

**]f you find her she'll be tipsy ; so whatever 
you have got to say, you had better tell fb te 
me,” looking up with failing eyee futo the face 
that had been like a wandering star in her life, 
and led her fancy astray. 

" Oaly this,” he sald, hurriedly, as he deposited 
geome money on the table. “I want you to hive 
all you want—doctor’s medicines, creams and 
jelliee—whatever you seem to fancy,’ 

“You are kind!” with a piteous sigh, “ but I 
shall be gone to-morrow!” She laid her hand 
op her heart, whilst her lips .urned ashen grey. 
“Say you've been a good girl, Auns, and Ist me 
have your hand.” 

He gave her his hand with a pltying smile and 
pressed it to her burninglips. Then he stooped, 
and, moved with sudden pity, touched her fore 
head with his mousteches. 

A radiant look shot across the girl’s handsome 
face. 

"You've been 8 good girl, Anna,” he said, 
softly, and she seemed to baog upon the words, 
Tnen she turned over on her efde, with a emile 
upon her lips, as he walked alowly across the 
room, and went out of the door, 

Oa the stairs be met the landlady, not quite as 
tipsy as usual, and gave her some directions for 
Anna’s comfort, which she promised to obey, 
bsing much impressed by the azpect of her 
lodger’s late visitor, 

The next morning he went down to Lincoln's 
Inn, and asked the solicitor to get Anna's de- 
position signed as soon as possible; and then 
drove off to Scotland-yard to get a warrant 
for the arrest of Frederick Godson, which was 
not to be used except In case of absolute 
necessity, 

Two policemen In plain clothes watched the 
house durizg the day, and when it was dusk Lord 
Alverley, disguised in a discarded coat of Patliips’, 
and with a loose handkerchief round hie neck, 
hiding every scrap of snow-white linen, dismissed 
his hansom at the corner ; and wa'king slowly 
down the street, with half-closed eyes, which saw 
everything at e glance, rang the bell ab No. 29, 
and asked for Mr, Godson, 

A slatternly maid, with curl-papers in her hair, 
opened the door, and said that Godson was to be 
found fn the “two pair back.” 

Salling to bimself at these cart directions, 
Lord Alverley groped his way up a dusty stair- 
case, and knocking hla a agalost an unseen 
door, proceeded to rap on ib with hie atick. 

wr Come in, can’t you, without al) that row?” 
cried. an impatient volce from the {nside, The 
invitation was readily accepted, and Lord Alverley 
walked in, to find himself fn a vory stuffy room, 
with a faded carpet, a greeny-yellowy paper, and 
an atmosphere of smoke, When the amoke 
cleared away he saw a long-whiskered face, with 
a pipe iu its mouth, staring at him with wide, 




















“on! HOW LOVELY!” saID RUBY, WITH KEEN APPRECIATION, “ARE THEY ALL FOR MEY” 


open eyes, and presently that it belonged to the 
the owner of the apartment, who, arrayed In a 
tattered dressing-gown, was lounging at full 
length on a drab sofa. 

‘*What briogs you here!” he asked suspi- 
clously, with a fartive glance at a black bag ia 
the corner of the room, but without any change 
of attitude. ‘* There’s nothing to see here ; and 
if there was, you ain’t going to see it.” 

‘ Then Anna Gower was mistaken }" sald Lord 
Alverley, drawing an arm-chair opposite the sofa, 
and coolly throwing himeelf Into it, ‘' Excuse 
my sitting down, but I’m tired. Have a weed?” 
offering his silver-mounted cigar-cace. 

Godson’s eyes glittered, and he stretched out 
his hand with the eagerness of an impoverished 
emoker, who hae long been obliged to do without 
the best tobacco, 

“Your tabacco’s real first-chop, sir!” he ssid, 
admiringly, ‘May I ask how mach this sort of 
weed is a-plece 1” 

“ T really can’t tell; the sum is too much for 
my brain. I buy them atso much » thouss:d ” 

‘* Aud how long does It take you to get through 
a lot ifke that?" he went on, with the foolish 
curiosity of a weak brain, 

~“* I don’t smoke by rule, so I couldn’s tell.” 

'*T can tell you how many pipes I have a-day, 
so I am sharper than you are |” and he looked 
at the tip of his clgar with a chuckle, 

‘ OF course you are} How many do you 
have?” 

“One ; because when I begin, I never stop! ” 
bursting Into a loud laugh. 

“Ab! that’s a capital way of reckoning. No 
one can say that one is too much,” A little more 
desultory conversatiop, and then Lord Alverley 
turned round, saying, ** Have another ?” 

To his surprise his cigar-case was gone. He 
had placed it there for the purpose of testing 
Godeon’s manis, but he cculd have sworn that it 
was bot possible for him to have touched it, with- 
out his seeing ft. 

Mach puzzled, and rather amused, he stooped 
down, pretending to look for it. Godson seemed 





distressed at ite loss, and helped in the search 
with great zal, 

**Jast tell me your name and address, sir ; 
and if I find ft after you’ve gone, I'll send [t 
after you!” 

* Wilfred Penraven, Carlton Clab,” relying on 
his Christian names not being known, 

‘ Penraven!” said the other, thoughi fully. 
“T don’t cali to mind anyone of that name before | 
Who was it you said sent you to me?” 

“Your friend, Aona Gower. Look here, Mr. 
Godson, I won’t say avything more about my 
case, if you'll agree to show me your curlosities— 
ite disappearance is unaccountable | ” 

** Not at all ; it’s all that chair you are sitting 
on, sir! There must.be a hole in the leather. 
A gentleman who was here the other day Jost his 
watch in the same way.” 

“Oh! very well; I'll change it,” and 
Alverley, with the utmost gravity, took another 
eeat. 

“Now for the curiosities, I have a small 
collection myself——"” 

“ Will you let me see them!” eagerly, as he 
went slowly into the corner and fetched a black 
be 


Soeme day, perhaps!” thinking to himself he 
would keep a sharp eye upon him if he did, 

Very reluctantly Godson emptied the contents 
of the beg upon the shabby green cloth. It 
was & miscellaneous collection of articles, amus- 
ing because of their utter incongruity with each 

ther 


oO . 

A silver card-case, a penny whistle, a packet of 
pins, a gold brooch, a hair-bracelet, a solitary 
white kid glove, a pair of braes snuffers, scissors, 
thimbles, reels of silk, cork-screws, silver chains, 
an ivory shoe-horn, ivory tablete, various purses, 
earrings, a pair of akates, & » 

‘Have you no elee? I don’t think so 
much of it, after all!” said Alverley, con- 
temptuously. ‘*I thought from what Anna said, 
that you bad something really startling in the 
way of jewellery |” 





" Did she speak of it, naughty girl? That's 
private!” 

“Yes, you may as well let me see it, You 
really must, you know, as I've lost my cigar- 
case.” 


“You mustn’t tell anyone!” looking round 

ly. ‘ Nowjou won't will you!” 

‘Tell anyone! why should 1? Be quick and 
empty the beg. Shall I help you?” 

**No ; hands off! Isay. If you are going to 
touch it you shen’t have a sight of it?" catching 
it up from the table and turning his back. 

** After all, I almost think 1 had better call s 
policeman to help-me look for my case!” taking 
one step towards the door. 

“No! no! no!” exclaimed the other, In the 
extremity of terror. ‘‘ Here, you shall see it ; 
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BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—_—ii— 
CHAPTER XIL 
“Coms out to us ab once,” telegraphs Eve 


from India. “Wire to us which ship, and 
Colonel Chester will meet you at Bombay.” 

Tt comes as an answer to the problem Berry 
has been trying so long to solve, and is a relief 
gn tog 

ce evening he so vously offended 
John Holmes has Sedloushy avctiva her, and 
been absent from home so much that his mother 
takes alarm ; and, after the manner of women, 
even the best of them, is half- 
round and banish Berry from her favour. 
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"NO, NO; 1 WILL NOT HAVE I, 












his wife is,in spite of her kind heart, he had 
feared that she might have said something in her 
hot displeasure that would have been repented 
of deeply enough when too late. With charac- 
teristic north-country good nature and open- 
handednese, he is always careful that the laws of 
hospi should not be in the smallest degree 
infringed, more eepeciaily when the guest is, os 
now, sc young and so utterly slone. 

Perhaps it is pleasant news to all when the 
message from India is received. The old people 
are honestly delighted that the girl is provided 

a Berry is, for many reasons, glad to go. 
Onsly Jobn looks dolefal and stays in that night, 
oe his eyes fixed eo intently and persistently 
on bis perverse little -love, that at last she 
up with crimson cheeks and rushes away. 

too, swings out of the room in » passion, 
and the moment after the hail door closes with a 


His parents look at each other aghast, and 
cannot but think ib well that this disturbing 
element will soon be removed ; besides, Berry, 
her little haughty glances and high-bred 
has always been’ a restraint upon their 
homeliness, and kind as they mean to be, they 
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TAKE IT BACK!” EXCLAIMED BERRY, VEHEMENTLY, 














He had hitherto held aloof, fearipg to pledge 
bimself to any extent with the pauper daughter 
of a deceased brother officer, knowing how, In 
such cases, kindness le seized upon and often 
‘made the excuse for succeeding Impositions. 
The duty he owes to his own family is a sufficient 
reason for his selfishness to satisfy himself ; and 
surely no one else hae the right tosay a word when 
his wife wrote such a charming, well-composed 
letter of condolence directly she beard of the un- 
happy man’s unfortunate death, and followed it 
up by afterwards inviting the bereaved girl to 
epend a long day with them. 

True, Berry had not come, but the attention 
was the same, and they have nothing to reproach 
themselves with there. But now circumstances 
are altered, If Mrs. Chester intends to take her 
up—and really it is not everyone who would 
care to be burdened with an unmarried, portion- 
less sister—then there can be no danger in show- 
ing her a little courtesy, and taking some 
trouble on her behalf. 

They are to go out to India the following 
month in a troopship, and Captain Sowerby now 
offers to apply for a passage to be given to Berry, 
which there Is every hope will be granted, in 
the consideration of the exceptionally sad cir 
cumstances of the case, Besides, as Mrs. 
Sowerby shrewdly observes, the girl will be very 
useful with the children, for nurses, {t fs pro- 
verbial, are always more sea-sick than their 
mistresses, 


With whatever motives cffered, however, the 
chance {is eagerly accepted, and Berry busies 
herself in getting an Indian outfit, and the 
necessaries for the voyage, recovering much of 
her lightheartedness in the excitement of pre- 

tion 


ws is the — of a ia eo ag ey jasb 

when, & » id or ever; 

and Ladies: tod the country that she has 

ured eo wonderful, there will be Eve and 

’s baby, whose birth had been announced just 
before their father’s death, 

It isa week before her departure, which is now 
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‘is sorry for her confusion, 
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@ settied thing, that John Holmes comes to her 
with» parcel ia his hand, and a rather sheepish 
expression on his face, 

“ May I speak to you one moment!” he asks, 
ia so humble, yet so pleading a tone that she 
cannot bat consent. ‘ 

She bows her head gravely. 

helo know what I told you the other 

t » 

‘Not a word more of that, if you please,” she 
says, decidedly. 

“You give me credit for very little pride if 
you think that [ would troub!e you again on that 
subject, after the unmistakable aversion you ex- 
preessd,”” , . 

Berry blushes furiously, and could have bitten 
her tongue out for the incautious remark. He 
aod hastens to add,— 

**T only referred to it, Miss Cardell, becauze I 
think a love like mine has, or ought to have, 
certain privileges. Don’t you agree with me?” 

*T—I don’t know.” 

“Don’t you think I have a right to offer you 
a little present as a memento? I do not want to 
be utterly forgotten, and what other chance have 
I of beiog remembered ?” 

“TI will not forget you, Mr. Holmes.” 

** But you will not refuse my gift?” 

“ No; mot if you wish it.” 

They seem to have sen pe laces for the 
time He is com and more manly- 
L she has seen him yet, and all 
Berry’s ity appears to have flown away be- 
yond recall. But when he opens the case he is 
bolding, and its contents, she recovers a 
little of her neual % 

" No, no; I will to -p Niges it back 1” 
she exclaims, eehemently, as A mes 4 
avones flash before her eyes, and dazzle her 
their brighteess, Itis a pendant heart with a 
monogram in rubles; and though she has eeen 
and known too Httie of any sort of jewels to 
guess at thelr real value, common sense tells her 
that its cost must have been very large, 

“' Mise Cardell, why?” 

“Because it is giving you money with one 
hand and taking ft back with the other. I know 
your kind heart, and that you were unwilling to 
take my father’s debt from me; but if you 
understood how etrongly I feel on this subj-ct 
you would not strive against it so.” 

“T meant it as a gift—a slight atonement, if 
you will—but not an equivalent,” he anewers, 
reproachfully ; and if in this he speaks some- 
what falsely, surely he might be forgiven, fur the 
money has weighed upon him as heavily as only 
gold can, when in such a manner. He 
auccesds, too, beyond his deserts, for Berry is 
softened by his words and beguiied by them. 
Had she known that that pretty, glittering thing 
had cost nearly double what she had him 
pa, Justly ) 


‘I will acceptis as it Is offered—in remem- 
brance of a friend,” she says, with a bright, 
upward glance ; and then holds the heart up to 
the light so that she can see the colours change 
at she moves it to and fro, 

‘* My favourite colour—red,” she says, with a 
little gasp of delight, allowiog herself only now 
to admire it. With praiseworthy reticence 
forbears to mention that the fact was well known | 
to him, and had been considered in ths 
He oniy smiles at ber tly with the 
would-be air of one who takes a fatherly pleasure 
in what pleases her. 

© You will not mind being sometimes reminded 
of me when you wear it?” he asks ener 
when the silence has been somewhat long, and 
has a little weakened his virtuous resolution of 
saying nothing that could be construed into a re- 
oe tere of his love, mar i. 

“T should be very ungrateful forgot 
she answers, smiling a little nervously, as tho 
memory of some words long since sald recurs to 
her, ‘“*I would as soon m my footman!” 
she had exclaimed indignantly, when her father 
hed first sa the match to her; and now 
feels terribly ashamed of her girlish . petulance 


aud pride. The love of such 8 man‘can only bs 
& glory to her, and not a shame, Will the 


he | forbears 





time ever come, she wonders, when she will re- 


pent its rejection, having found a!) the rest of the 
world c and calculating! She has 
vowed tb have no husband, and consequently no 
lover ; but surely a friend like this she will never 
meet a,) 


oan out her hand with a libtle shy, 
having no fear that the offence 


pre yews stay sea won aeiiedis Uae, 
' now 
be sienliaae a lait haow for away dhe aeuet over be 


both 

Set the gael vn eons s toethepereng 
stren what a 

sacrifice it would be 


succeed as to stamp the few remainiog hours 
they spend In travelling as the happiest and, at 
the same time, the saddest in John Holmew’s life. 

Captain Sowerby and his wife exchange mean- 
log glances when they both arrive at the hotel, 
aud the young man declares his intention of re- 
maining till the following day to see them off, 
desperately to the only good t that 
tto him now—the mere sight of that 
small piquant face, with fits dreamy 
seornful iips, actiug on him jike a narcotic, and 
dulling the paia which he will have ample leisure 
by-and-by to feel. 

** Are you engaged to that young fellow?’ asks 


i 


Mrs. Sowerby, looking askance at the luxuries | sal 


which have been provided for her fellow-traveller 
under the name of necessaries. 
op no, certainly x0t ; why should you think 


"He seems very attentive to your wants and 
wishes. It would bea good match, too,” thought 
fully, Se ean as it crosses her 
mind what a different life hers might have been 
had such a chance been offsred her. Following 
the drum has {ts disadvantages when one’s means 
are slender, and one’s tastes extravagant. 

And Berry, reading something of her thoughts, 

to express the diedaia she has always feit 
the bare idea, and is too loyal or too little vain 
ears t noth tn feat all," she hastily, 
* Toere is no in it at says, A 
4 is glad when heehee the assertion has re- 
ceived implicit belief. Mrs. Sowerby has always 
been too ready to tell of her own triumphs to 
tn anatieg dataeeaien wae Fanti 

he morning dawos— a t, beau 

dsy—with nothing of the dark clouds and cold, 
drizzling rain which made Eve's goingso doubiy 


Berry »- dae sensitively alive to external fufiu- 
ee ae omen, and is in high 
ts. he gloomy past is forgotten for the 
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; | ahe os with » woman 


tact 
name, knowing that ft wil! 
‘him to remember afterwards that she di 


** Thank you, dear ; I know how good are, 

I—I wish {t could have bem stheretaa””, 
“And so do I!” igcher involuntary ory as it 

foreed upon her what she has refused—a love 


" Good. bys,” 

She goes oi him quickly, the tears startiog 
‘to her eyes and nearly blinding her.. Ib fs be- 
cause of that, and because of her excitement that, 
MOA Sgn 2 queen caleding there 
stumb a 8 . 
He moves aside pan sedan his hat politely. 
Afterwards, it strikes Berry as a strange colncid- 
ence that she hould have gone from one lover 
almost fto the arms of another. 





CHAPTER XItIL 


H. M. 8. Arcturus fa out of sight of shore that 
same evening. She is universally deemed the 


and } swiftest and neatest of the Indian troopers, and 


oon. 
Barry soon tires of the dreary dinner below, 
and goes above. She has been seated between the 


captain and Mrs. Sowerby, and her opposite 
neighbour was Mr. Le Sage, who had, at the last 
moment, beea ordered to. join the regiment in 
India. Beside him, again, was thestraoger against 
whom Berry had so awkwardly stumbled when 
stepping on deck ; and looking furtively once or 
twice In his direction, she was vexed to see that 
he had evidently no remembrance of the fact, or 
attached so little importance to it and her, that 
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= wth Dratapnaiodtngenes lovin teeaeeian 
face teangry eyes, b 
and elf-life peering out from the heavy weighs of 
far. 

Captain Carew is startled into a of in- 
volun which many a face 
has to evoke, and hastily rises to his 

“| beg your pardon, I did not know you were 
there; I—Lam very sorry If I offsnded 1” says 
a Le Sage. 

" Listeners, even unwilling ones, have no righd 
to complain of what they hear,” frigidly. 

“* After all, Iasid so little, if anything. May 
I introduce Captain Carew to you? He was, I 
thiak, the chief offender,” 

‘A cowardly reason for making my name 
kaown, but I will not quarre! with a motive that 
hae so fortunate a result, I was talkiog at ran- 
dom Isuppose—a wretched habit of mine that 
does nobdeserve your forgiveness.” Aod Captain 
Carew @ good-looking head in mock 


“ Nevertheless, I have no right to withhold it ; 
no doubt you had cause for your opinion.” 
She fs More so that she cannot 
of ber wrath this stranger, 


: 


been married, or those ost whom matrimony 
has only tees epteanpebttt = 
She looks at him. keenly, and knfte her dark 
brows in an efiort to remember what she had 
To neither!” she 
ih af t' 
; prow} answers, ter a moment's 


“No, I don’t!” shaking her head i 
“Once weak always weak. Youth would 
no difference at all,” 

“ And age ?"” 

**Aht I cannot tell.” - 





kuowledge of his meaning, she lifts them again, 


Te Is late and getting dark. I shall go below,” 
she says, abruptly. if 

*'Toen you will let me help you to disentangle 
yourself? Ses, you are quite powerless in the 
embrace of this huge fur wrap; without assist- 
ance you could not have escaped.” ” 

“T am free now,” standing up and shaking 
herself, looking such a tiny, slim thing in her 
plain, black gown, that Captain Carew is touched 
again with a novel tenderness, 

“Free for how long?” he asks, half-banter- 
ingly, but with an undertones of earnest that 

her, and makes her hurry away with 
& nod, and muttered good-night, 

Captain Carew turns and lights a cigar with a 
subdued smile on his face, The brief, bright 
flame shows him to be » singularly handsome 
man, with deep bluse eyes that, though dark, are 
several shades lighter than are ordinarily seen 
with such raven black hair and olive complexion. 
Eyes “ put in with a. smutty finger,” as they say 
ia Ireland, which is also the land of his birth, 
as anyone might guess from a certain richness in 
his voice, which must not be confounded with the 
brogue; and an impulsiveness in his movements 
and speech, that the colder-mannered English 
seldom if ever possess, 

A man, who has lived for over thirty years io 
a world which has flattered and flouted him by 
turns, as fortune favoured him or frowned ; and 
with a strength legibly written both fn features 
and form, that denotes him to have been alike 
indifferent to either, though capable of battling 
poe auy adverse fate that might have threat- 


Perbaps the secreb of this indifferencs and 
strength of purpose is, that. his affections have 
never been eufficientiy touched to make him weak. 
Hie its being dead, he had been brought up 
by tt relations, who, while doing their 
whole duty towards him, bad certainly done 


nothing more, 

Afterwards, when he had been old enough 
for other love to enter his life he had not cared 
to pursue — 

' The light that Hes 
In woman's eyes." 


And the only romance in which he had av yet 
acted a part had not been of his own seeking, 
soon found an end. 

e had besn in India now some years, and 
had been in no danger of losing a heart there, 
which he had kept free among the fairer women 


the memory of the girl who had loved 
him, and whom he had not loved, was sufficiently 
other 
wiles, for memory is often more powerful io its 
softening influence than the thing which it keeps 


alive. 

Now, for the first time, he is Interested in a 
woman's ways, and finds something fofinitively 
tigen 00 cetyl el 

on smo an 
the sharp ring of a bell denotes it is eleven 
o'clock, and all the ship's lights are to be ex- 





“ Good-night, Carew. Where have you been 
hiding yourself to-night ?"” 

Captain Carew gives a home-thrust In reply, 
that makes the bridegroom laugh, and the bride 
run blashing into the cabin. The two men 
pass on together, and presently all is so quiet 
and peacefully still that Berry falls asleep. 





CHAPTER XIV 


THE next morning finds fewer people at the 
breakfast-table than had dined together the night 
before. The sea, though comparatively smooth 
still, has already found out its easiest victims and 
iasid them low, and mavy others find it difficult 
at firat to conform to the unaccustomed punctu- 
ality of a ship’s routine, 

Mrs. Sowerby is one of those who are absent, 
and from her husband Berry bears a pftéous tale 
of the night she has had with herself and chil- 
dren all ill, and both her nurses obstinately ex- 
pressing theic determination to do nothing until 
the dreadful rolling has ceased, or antil custom 
has enabled them to bear ft better. 

Confused cries and groans ere coming from 
the nursery, and Berry congratulates herself 
afresh that she has not beer placed in its close 
viciufty, knowing well that her friend would not 
be likely to have epared Ler In her need, 

“I will take the calldren on deck directly 
breakfast is over!” she says, feeling a little 
compunction at her selfish thought. 

Captain Sowe-oy declares his gratitude to 
her, and bis disapproval of the food placed 
before bim, fu a breath: and turning to tel! a 
walter behind him his opinion of the latter in no 
measured verms, leaves Berry at leisure to look 
round, 

At the first glenceshe sees that Captain Carew 
is no longer & near neighbour, but hes taken his 
seat among the bachelors at another table. 

She is not uvterly devold of cavaliers, however, 
for Mr, Le Sage fs still there; and even as in 
her beart she fs regretting the absence of last 
night's acquaintance, a tall, broad-shouldered 
man incavalry unfform put his leg over the form 
aud seate himself beside her. 

It is evidently not decreed thatshe shall be iu 
lack of lovers duriog the voyege. The new- 
comer, though he does not epeak, has a keen eye 
to her requirements, for each time she ie in want 
of anythiog a b'g brown haud js stretched cut 
and anostentaclously procures it for her. 

She does not dare to raise her eyes to his face, 
but, as the meal goes on, she feels as though she 
were the heroine of one of her favourite fairy 
talee—as though she were in an enchanted castle, 
and spirit hands with invisible bodies were min- 
isterfog to her wishes, 

Sho is glad when Captain Sowerby moves, and 
by rising with him she can break the spell, She 
does not lift her eyes until she has passed the 
whole length of the tables and made good her 
escape into the ladies’ csbin. 

There she finds Mrs, Sowerby in bed, very fret- 
fal over what she deems her illusage, and sur- 
rounded by her children, who are divided between 
quarrelling end crying. 

“Les me take them away, and you will get 
some sleep,” ssys Berry, after duly expressing 
her sympathy with the poor woman's really 
pitiable condition. 

“Thank you, dear! thank you very much. 
$0 unfortunate that we are not nearer to each 
other, It would be far nicer for both.” 

Berry utters a polite reply, that is nevertheless 
not an assent ; and ia glad when she can escape 
on deck, in spite of the fact that three children 
A nara stages of discontent are clinging to her 
ekirts, 

The air is keen ad first, and a fresh salt spray 
pre blowing Net rete invigorate anyone even 

their ; presently Berry is engaged 

in a romp that scandalises a group of matrons 
who have already gathered together and got 
friendly over and a few less agile maidens 
who have too much self-consclousnees to dare to 
any innovation on the ceaseless pacing 

up down, which, however monotonous it may 
be, is at any rate correct, 
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se rethaalial 

Bat if the women look askance, the men are| “Pat on your cape again. You will catch 
more inclined to admire than condemn, Several | cold if you stay without it,” he suggests, THE TWO ROSES. 
glances follow her with interest as she darts to | gently. 
and fro, the children in pursuit, and her laughter | It is partly the air AB in his “en 
ringing out as free and unconcerned as theirs. tone, and a sense of having contraricted (Continued from page 271.) 

By common consent the part of the deck they | herself so ly, that makes the girl fush/ cid be talasrahie 2 . 
have chosen for their gamez is left clear, and not } crimson turn away her face, And I sh will thoa my child- 
until Berry has sank exhausted on a seat,and the} “It was romplog with the children made me love, Dolly, I wey eye not 
little ones cluster round her for a story, does avy- | hot,” she explains, apologetically. wee Se ton dantina’e sunt a free 
one attempt to joia ber. Then {it is Captain on ee eee man, re Mage ling’s hand. Bat 
Osrew, who comes lelsurely up and would have} She allows to the cape on her | Dolly, will you your encumbrance to the 


spoken, but at that moment another man ap- 
proaches from the opposite direetion. 
It fs Berry’s friend of the breakfast-table, and 


The children have asked her for a tale—a fairy- 
tale—and with a little toss of her head, she begins 
the story of the White Cat. Her voice falters a 
little when she gets to the castle where the 
® waitedupon by invisible servants whose 
only are seen as they provide him with every- 
thing he could possibly require. She goes on, 
however, boldly, notwithstanding that she Is 
eensible of the acrutfoy of a pair of dark eyes, and 
knows that both men are listening to every word 
she says, 

“Were they good fairies, Berry!” asks six- 
year-old Paul, when she had finished. 

“Oh, yea! Good fairies, of course. They fed 
the poor prince when he was hungry, and laid 
him in a beautifal bed when he was tired ; and 
sent him away next day with lovely presents for 
all bis little brothers and sisters at home.” 

** Are there any fairies now!” anxiously, 

Berry shakes her head. 

“ Not even in this ship?” aske Paul, again, be- 
{ng vividly impressed with this new experience of 
life out-of-doors and out of sight of land, 

* Nob good ones,” she returns, with wicked in- 

h. 


ten 

"Me don’t love bad fairies,” eps baby Ethel 
on her knes, 

“No more do I,” sgrees Berry, decidedly. 

The stranger passes on with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders, aad Captain Carew drops on the 
seat beside her, 

“ What a lovely day !” is bis opening remark ; 
bat Berry, emitten suddenly with a sense of her 
indiscretion, blushes vehemently and cannot bring 
out a coherent reply, 

She loosens the deep fur cape from her 
shoulders, and with it a fading hot-house rose— 
one of those John Holmes had given her the day 
before—and lays them down beside her. 

“It ts very hot,” she says uncomfortably, at 
last, when he does not volanteer any other sub- 
jact of conversation, 

“I cannot say I find [t so,” with alight smile ; 
“ but then I am one of those who look confidently 
for snow {in winter and roses in summer, having 
no vivid imagination.” 

“ And when the cases are reversed ?” 

“ Of course one must be prepared for casual- 
ties ; one must be sometimes wrong—it is a 
feather In one’s cap to be sometimes right.” 

“You are very philosophical |” 

“No, Ionly try to beso, Often I feel abeurdly 
disappointed at the keen east wind which blows 
on a bright spring day, or the early frost that 
comes in an autumn, even a summer night.” 

“Abt least this weather {s seasonable,” says 
Berry, sabsently, her hts busy over her 
foolishness in establishing an underetanding with 
&® perfect stranger whose name she does not even 
know ; and who certainly has not betrayed any 
undue bashfalness in his conduct towards her. 
Feeling so utterly to blame, she loses all righd to 
resent it, too; and can only wonder where her 
thoughtlesaness will lead. 

** Yes, it is cold enough ; as cold as only an 
English January can be.” 

Berry assents; and then Carew knows what 
he hae before suspected, thad the heat of which 
she had spoken a few moments back, 
been caused and not by any sudden 
change {n the temperature. He wonders, with a 


E 


act, 

But he reassures her by placiog the flower on 
the seat without remark, and she likes him the 
better that he does not attempt to avail himself 
of what he might have justly deemed an oppor- 


fs to me only a pathetic, not 
a lovely sight,” he observes, almply, ‘* Iv’s life 


—it’s death a eruel one, directly it is exposed to 
the real outelde air. I detest all incongruities.” 

Bat after, when she is gone, his coolness and 
composure toa certain extent desert him. It 
was eavier to talk commonplaces in her presence, 
for he has never been one to wear his heart upon 
his sleeve ; but now that he is alone, the dead 
there seems to a powerfully to 
. The idea thatit might be _— 
up by 


fingers, affects him ye 
and with indignant haste he stoops and takes it 
in his hand, 

Half-amused, half-amazed at his own move- 
ment, he holds {t firresolutely, wondering what to 
do next. bcd ree in his pocket-book would be 

of utterly foreign to his nature, 
to throw it away again requires more 
than he possesses, He hesitates, and then 
the tenderness of one who commits the body of a 
loved child to the grave, he drops it gently over- 
board and watches it float away on the waves, 

There fs only one witness to what he has done, 
and that fs the stranger who had noticed Berry 
that morning, and whose incipient admiration, 
already heightened by the girl’s coquetry, now 
gains fresh impetus from the fact of rivalry. 

He laughs a jittle contemptuously, and tossing 
away his cigar, strolls below to find out the names 
and antecedents of those who are to play subor- 
dinate parte in the drama he contemplates 
enacting for the purpose of ameliorating the 
tedioueneas of a long voyage by sea, 

(70 be continued ) 








Tue German Emperor has two packs of cards 
made according to his own invention. Instead of 
the traditional figarea on them, the Kings and 
Queens are represented by Sonera ab present 
reigning in Europe. For the Kuaves, the 
Emperor, with questionable taste, has chosen the 
features of the principal Ministers of the German 
Empire. The King of Hearts is Leopold IL, 
King of Belgtum,-in-allusion to his well-known 
arsagy’ ; the King of Diamonds, Humbert L of 

taly, from his taste for diamonds ; the King of 
Spades, the Emperor Nicholas of Russia; and 
the King of Clubs, His Imperial Msjeaty himself, 
Tae Qaeen of Hearts is Queen Victoria; the 
Queen of Diamonds, Queen Margherita of Italy ; 
the Queen of Spader, the Czarina ; the Queen 
of Ciabse, not the Emperor’s own wife, but the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austris. There are only 
two sets of these cards in existence. The 
Emperor had them made, after bis own designs, 
at +g Imperial manufactory of Altenburg, near 


little unaccountable excitement, whether it was | Ber 


his presence which could account for ft, and if 
so, why! ‘The question Involves so many be- 
wildering replies that he pulls himself up sharp 


and will pursue the subject no longer, 
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the rightabout.” 

“My what!” 

“Your encumbrance—the gentleman you have 
never seen, but who yet hae the assurenca to 
belisve you will marry him in October?” 


Dolly smiled encouragiogly. 

“I will write to him. 

“Don’t make the letter too charming, sweet- 
mesh Boh might fnsfat on keeping you to your 


“ Mr, Marshall,” sald Kenneth, when he joined 
the Rector and his wife at lunch. “ You were 
quite right last night Poverty and love are 
worth more than misery and riches, [ 
am going to London to shake off my fetters. | 
shali return soon to plead my cause with Mire 
Rose, Please let me be plain Kenneth Devreux to 
her and her niece until I can explain myself tc 


CHAPTER V. 


Lorp Dornton called at Acacia Co’ and 
cross-examined the caretaker ; but she denied ali 
knewledge of Miss Delaval’s movements, She did 
hear the ladies had gone to the seaside, but she 
wasn’t eure, 

Lome ge Sag eony aad plans ete 
moment a re' 
all aesistance, and hinted 
should a the management of the Dornton 
estates if his client persisted in his dishonourable 

" away!” lac the Earl; “ft 
mt, - ooh You nes aogon dy from the 
moment I accomplish what you term my ‘ dis- 
honourable conduct,’ I have no estate to manage ; 
all that was mine passes to Misa Delaval, She 
loses nothing butan empty title.” 

* She would have been the loveliest countess 


val’s address 
“T haven't got [t.” 
“T oo a letter sent to Acacia Cottage 
would be * 


Squire Dugdale. I believe he regards 
a's grandoaild, so he will know how to avenge 


her wrongs. 

This was not Lord Dornton did 
nod feel inclined for his letter to Rose Delaval to 
ran the of Mr, n 
he therefore wrote to the Squire, him 
to forward i) fumiog 


at the delay—for this was his third day ip 
London—he called at his club to see if any 
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wealth !°’ 

Mrs. Marshall smiled. 

“] don’t think the aunt will be obdurate. 
Would you believe ft, she has jast made a 
romantic match herself?” 

“The aunt!” 

“Well, she was only ¢ -five, and looked 
less. It — wna been abroad for 

ae 
off to?” 

“ Yes, and he persuaded her to marry him that 


“Mr, and Mrs, D: Taey are at Shell 
Cottage, and Dolly is P 
Kenneth went to Cottage in the after- 


him. 

“ My wife and her niece are so afrald to f 
you that I have taken the onus of the explanation 
on myself.” 

“ Afraid of me t” 

“ Are you not Lord Dornton ! ” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“Well, my wife deceived you, I confess, but 
she did it with s pious motive, Wanting her 
niece to be your wife, and yet to ezcape all share 
of he 8 life, she played the rile of Rose 


“T don’t understand.” 
“They were namesakes, There are—I mean 


“ And I saw them both.” 

“You saw the same one in two rélcs.” 

Kenneth smiled, 

“ Well, ib matters little if I saw the wrong 
pea ye the t one has written to 

r engagement to me.” 

“ And you came here to force her to falfil 1s!” 

"Oh, , no 1” and ft was Kenneth’s turn to 
look aunoyed. ‘'I wouldn’t annoy my cousin for 
pt In fact, I am In love with someone 


“ Then I confess I cannot understand the object 


visit." 
“T am Iidered m { I am fa love 
with Dolly, and I certainly believed that Miss 
Rore—I mean Mrs, Do was her guar- 
Ld 4 


Mr, D till the tears ran down 
pitt, Dagdale Isaghed 

(oo heard of anythiog belng so comi- 

“T can’t see it,” ssid Kenneth, stiffly. “I 

must beg you, when you have recovered from 

narity, to give me Miss 

tell me where she has taken 





“Then mean that Dolly —~"” 

She shall come and answer for herself. I'm 
afraid it’s a fect her true name is Rose Delaval. 
Still, if you ot ject to the combination, I daresay 
you can persuade her to change the Delaval at an 
early date. and let you continue to substitute 
Dolly for R:ss.”’ 

* * os a * 


Reader, he persuaded her. And now, lostead 
of there being two Re Delavals, no one answers 
to that name now, for the elder Rose is Mra. 
Dugdale, mistrers of Dugdale Castle, and the 
sunshine of the old man’s life ; while the younger 
flower is the Countess Dornton, a most bewltch- 
ing young matron, and the beauty of two or 
three seasons, the darling of her husband's heart, 
the favourite of the county. 


[tHE END ] 
yj 





WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


CHAPTER X. 


Warrs and trembling, Mona gained the stairs, 
only to find them peopled, not by spectres, but 
real creatures of flesh and blood, startled by her 


of agony. 

ae thdir head stood a with a 
wrapper hastily thrown on, light blue eyes 
wide open with amazement ; but when she found 
who had uttered the scream, and saw Alton Ayre 
dash past her to throw his protecting arm about 
the almost fainting girl, their expression changed 
to Incredulous disdain. 

“We are to be treated to a new sensation, I 
presume,” she said, aloud, 

But this time Mona was deaf to Miss Mayhew’s 
volce—deat even to the reassuring words the 
man beside her was whispering in her ear. 

* What has happened |” he questioned, gently, 

Bat she could only shudder in reply, and, 
cowerlog, clasp her face fn her hands. 

That horrid laugh still rang in her ears. Ib 
seemed as though she must hear i all ber future 
life, as though orth the haunting curse of 
the tragedy had nombered her among Its 
victims 


“She must bave seen the ghost,” piped the 
blonde’s mocking voice, descending a step or 
two as she e, that her words might not fall 
to reach their mark. “Of course she inherits 
the superstition whlch prevails among the common 


“ Miss Mayhew, this is unwomanly,” retorted 
Mr. Ayre, in well-merited rebuke. 

Ib was the straw too much. That he should 
venture to utter a rebuke to her on the score of a 
low-born fishor-girl ! 

Heretofore her tion of Mona had been 
passive ; henceforth {t should be active. Io this 
moment she hated Mona with a deadly hatred, 
and hatred fn Kate Mayhew’s breast put to fi ght 
"Te fa pence he haticall 

t " she emphatically as- 

“ Evidently she has taken advantage of 
page he yuba at le trea gb wel pater tar 


piece of imposition, which could 
only have its origin In a low mind.” 
Bat if they, for whom her words were in- 
tended, heard, they made no sign. 
Leaning on Alton Ayre’s arm, Mona gained her 


room. 
“Thank you !” she murmured, when he softly 
sald good-night. “I was very much startled just 


j 


des—something happened ; 
won’t do to talk about it. Good-night !” 

Only to Cisire, when they two were left alone, 
did Mona tell the whole truth. 

"To was your Imagination, dearest,” Claire re- 
apa de sre go “My poor darling, how terrible 
t must have been |” 

‘* Terrible, indeed, Claire; but nob the part 
that imsgination plays. I can understand now 





the terror which in one minute of time may turn 
the blackest hair white as the driven snow.” 

The next morning, at breakfast, with innate 
delicacy, no one referred to the startling event of 
jd night previous, until Miss Mayhew entered 


room. 

“A cup of cc ffze as quickly as possible!” she 
com: ied of the butler, who had come forward 
to recelve her order. “ Really,” ehe continued, 
addressing the assembled group, “ my nerves were 
so startled last night that I was bardly able 
egain to compose them. How strange, Miss 
Foster, that you should allow your imagination 
#0 entirely to prevail over your reason ae to treat 
us all to such a scene!" 

** T beg Mies Mayhew to accept my most humble 
apologies,” retorted Mona, with apie frouy ; 
“but I must plead my ignorance of the world, in 
not knowing that feeling of any kiod, whether of 
pleasure or of pain, wae strenuously barred from 
fits portale. I was also under the impreseion 
that imagination existed only among the higher 
classes.” 

A few hours later, Mona acked, — 

“Who is Kate Mayhew, Ciafre? And why is 
it that she rouses everything antagonistic in my 
nature? From the first moment that we mot, 
and I looked Into her cold, blue eyes, as they 
questioned my right beneath this roof, I felt that 
my evil genius had crossed my path. She at- 
tributed to me then a mean and pitiful motive, 
even as she has done since to my everyact. Yet 
she fs, you have told me, a distant relative of 
your own. Can ft be that any of your blood flows 
in ber veins |” 

“No, dear. She ts a relation by courtesy 
rather than blood, and it is for this reason I bear 
more with her faults. Almost twenty years ago, 
my cousin, Frank Mayhew, was returniog from 
America with his young wife and little daughter, 
when the vessel was wrecked off the Newfound- 
land coast. 

**Jast as one of the small boats, fall of 
passengers, wae belvg cut away from the ship, 
the nurse, frantic with terror, leaped into it 
with the child in her arms. My cousins, almost 
mad with anxiety, followed in the next boat: 
but In the darkness of the night the two boats 
were ceparated. My cousins were saved, but they 
learned that the other boat had gone to pleces 
on the rocks, and all on board were lost. 

** Frenzied with grief at the loss of their child 
—an exquisite little girl of two years, just be- 
ginning to they travelled for several years 
on the Con t trying to find forgetfulness, 
One day, after thelr return, as my cousin wae 
stepping Into her carriage, a little flower-girl, 
scarcely elght years of age, offered, [o a sweet, 
pleading voice, aome violets for sale. Somehow, 
ib touched a chord within her mother heart. 

** The child had s pretty face, with large, blue 
eyes, and was only a» little older than their own 
lost darling would have been. Questioniog her, 
they learned that she lived alone with an old 
grandmother, who beat and ill-ueed her if un- 
succesefal in her day's wanderings, and who waa 
willing enough, for a stipulated sum—which 
would render old age comfortable, and insure a 
decent burial—to give her up. 

** Consequently, they adopted her, and the 
little flower-girl became an heiress, living a life 
of luxury, which, from the moment she entered 
upon {t, she accepted as though conferring, rather 
than receiving, a favour. I do not fancy my 
cousin has found in the adopted one the hap- 
piness for which she looked, or the filling of the 
vacant place in her heart, She ie an invalid, and 
often even now she lies whole days in her bed, 
devouring the miniature of a laughing child, 
~~ she always wears, sleeping or waking, upon 

er 

“ Her own portralt was upon the little one’s 
neck, and she says ft is her only comfort that it 
went down with her darling under the sea. Kate 
is so selfish that she cannot bear the confinement 
of a sick-room. Her adopted father, blind to her 
faults, indulges e wish ; and so my poor 
cousin is almost chil in deed as well as ia 
trath.” 

“Oh, Claire! I can picture that sweet, patient 
face upon ite enowy pillows, with {ts yearning, 
wistfal eyes, And that little child’s sunny bead, 






































































and we. can talk freely,” sald Alton Ayre ove 
afternoon, a few days later, leading Bernard 
Ffrench into the library at Sea View, and drawing 
up a comfortable chair for his occupancy, throw- 
ing himself into one opposite, ‘* Now,” putting 
& cigar into his mouth as he spoke, and 

one to Ffrench, “as we are permitted to smoke 
here, and are otherwise free from Interruption for 
the next hour, let me hear what brings Captain 
Firench of H. MS. Bonnybell, alone and unat- 
tended, in the character of a strolling artist, upon 
these shores, and why am I strenuously compelled 
to keep silence as to his true position or leave him 
to pay his life as a forfeit? J don’t want to pry, 
old fellow, but I must acknowledge that my 
curflosity has got the bet‘er of me,” 

“To no man but youreelf, Alton, would I dare 
to confesa the whole truth, but Iknow you to be 
both staunch and true, and you shall hear the 
story as it Is, under the inviolable oath of secrecy, 
not only for the safety of my precious self, bat 
the successful carrying out of my mission.” 

"To begin, several months ago, the Government 
learned of extensive sm’ operations that 
were being carried on on this const, that a 
smuggling station was established here, and that 
bold and daring men were engaged in the work, 
bub so cunning as well, that it was well-nigh im- 
possible to trace their operations, 

“ At a dinner-party, one day, I heard the thing 
discussed, and I applied eecretly to ferret the 
thing out, knowing, if I succeeded I would gaia 
® step in my profession, I have always med 
with art, ae you know, in my leisure hours, and 
this would serve sa a pretext.” 

“ After a mired discuzston, the Governmet aa 
sented, somewhat ly, to my proposition, My 
plan was this: To deat come among these fisher- 
men—a crafty set of fellows, too—and as far 
as possible, their confidence, Next, to who 
among them were the ringleaders, and where thelr 
secret place of meeting. Then to ascertain the 
night there was to be action Instead of talk. 
Medntime the Bonnydell cruises up and down the 
coast. On that night, by my orders, given by 
signals, the men will sates! in In lopg boate, under 
cover of the darkness. A red light on the cliffs 
will be the aigual to land, given while I have 
called upon the smugglers, in the name of the 
Government, to surrender. If they refuee, as 
they will and show fight, as they inevitably 
will, I fire my revolver In the afr, when im- 
mediately my men surround me, and the real 
business of the night will begin.” 

“Tp strikes me the thing is attended with great 
personal danger,” said Alton gravely, 

“ Scarcely,” returned Bernard. “ If my plans 
are not betrayed, which they cannot be, as no one 
suspects them-—-if my signals work right—there 

not be 8 moment's delay, and the scoundrels 
will soon capitulate rather an ounce 
of cold lead fo their brains. There fs bub one 
thing troubles me Alton, and that Ise—~” 

* What ?” sald his friend. 

“Rob Foster fa the head of the gang!” 

" Rob Foster? Mona’s father!” 

** Yes,” assented Bernard, moodily, his eyes 
fixed on the floor, *' Every time I look into her 
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beautifal I feel a traitor to her!” he cried, nd ] 
re « ants ahs beens. were widely thrust apart, and Kate Mayhew 


tedly up, 
length of the room, ‘But I can’t turn back 
now, they would eay I was a coward, I 
must go on, and to go on will make her one day 
—hate me |” 
Do you love her, then 1” questioned Alton, 
atrangely-quiet tones, his own face very pale. 
“IT don’t know. She fascinates me with a ein- 
gular fascination. I look at her father and 
mother, and wonder what unwonted freak of 
nature betrayed iteelf in the offspring. Some- 
times, Alton, I think. it was no freak of nature 
—that ahe fs not their child.” 
* Not their child |” 
“No ! She does not bear a trace of elther of 
them In face or form. Were [ an artist her pic- 
ture would make my fortune. Hear her mother’s 
harsh, strident tones, and then listen to the 
exquisite flexibility her own voice; see the 
bold assertion of one, the delicate ecnsitivencss 
of theother, But I base my belief on something 
more than this—on a suspicion which I but wait 
my time to make certainty.” 
** And does she not dream nothing of the truth 
regarding her father?” . 
“Nothing! She is funocent as an Infant con- 
cerning {t. The man is deeperate and hardened. 
They have a secret place of meeting, beneath the 
cliff. They crawl to {t under the rock, Twice I 
have followed him thus far, but have not yet pene- 
trated further. The time fs not yet ripe to run 
unnecessary danger, Should he suspect the 
truth, he would murder me in my bed with as 
little scruple as he would wring the neck of a 
chicken. But he fancies because Iam an artist, 
my ideas never get lower than the clouds, and, 
I believe, he imagines that were he to lay a glit- 
tering diamoud at my feet, I would stamp it 
under the earth as glass, I would rather enjoy 
opening his eyes, but for Mona’s sake, and the 
possibility of fature suffering to her; and yet I 
don’t know batit will be best for her in the end. It 
will break the old ties here, and lead her out into 
the world. Besides’ if she needed and would 
accept it, I would give her my protection. Is she 
happy here, Alton? She did not seem happy the 
other night.” 

"She might be happy, I think, bub for one 
woman's malice, She is by far the most beautifal 
girl here, and it requires a generous nature to give 
beauty its Aa Such a nature our ery eat yr 
poegesses In a rare degree—a contrast, , to 
that of Miss Mayhew. 

‘* Ah, the blonde! I hate such cold, blue eyes. 
They can never waken to warmth of love, or 
have 41 surface broken. And she hates 
Mona? Why?” 

** Because she cannot reach to Mona’s height, 
although one is « fisher-girl, and one an heireas— 

the story runs that her own early life 
saw both want and misery. Iam sorry you are 
in thie business, my boy—first, because I think 
paren no small danger to yourself, and secondly, 

I aw afraid the disgraca will break Mona 
Foster’s proud heart. Yet she does not love 
this man—how could she}—and yout can but do 
your duty, and leave the rest to Heaven, Your 
secret is eafe with me, Bernard. You kuow that, 
of course, even as I stand ready to prove good the 
words of friendship I offer you. I do not 
wonder they gave you this task, It needed a 
man both brave and true,” 

And Alton Ayre extended his band as he 
spoke, which Ffrench warmly —then 
went out Into the hall attracted by Ray- 
mond’s voice, 

And Alton Ayre wearily leaned his head on 
the mantelpiece by which he stood, 

* He thinks thy Bea her,” heaaid aloud, “ He 
ig far above her in station, a good fellow, loyal 
and true, Could I wish her a better fate? Ah, 
Mona, you both shun and avold me! Why, then, 
should his words give me ~ 

Then he, too, went out, leaving the library de- 


Deserted did I assy? Only for an instant, 
Upon the folds of the heavy curtalo screening 
one of the windows, cautiously there crept a 
small white hand, sparkling with rin 





The curtains pat ted ; a white face Gish glisten- 
ing eyes appeared in the openlag,, Then they 


room, from seat where, curled up like a kit- 
ten, she had drank in every word the two men 
had uttered, 


you do not yet know it you 
and I hate her with a dou 


OBAPTER XII. 


Ungventrutty the next week. allpped by, 
when, at the close of a long, rainy day, the gueste 
at Sea View were gathered together in the 

peg. Sage where a small wood fire 

died upon the hearth shed t cheer, 

in spite of the driving rain and winds with. 
out. 

The clock on the mantelpiece had just chimed 
eight silvery strokes when the butler threw open 
the door and announced a guest, Mr. Ffrench. 


sat embroidering, she glanced hastily up, then 
the light eyes fell again upon her work, bat with 
@ new and ful glitter. 

Over the cheek of the fair, young hostess there 
crept a flash, and into her manner a warmth of 
greeting which proved to the artist how warm 
his welcome. 

Mona eat quiet and unmoved ; but fb was to 
her side he 

“T have a message for you,” he said. 

** A message for me)” 

* Yea. Your mother wishes to speak with you. 
She wishes you to come to her to-night,” 

**Tn the storm?” 

“Yes, I that, but she sald you were 
used to rain and rough weather, that you would 
not mind it. She forbade my returning with you 
too, ‘Her father fs cut, and I want my git) 
alone,’ she sald, Will you go!” 

“ Of course,” Mona answered. Then she rose, 
and whis a few words in Olaire’s ear, 
Pai ope apna he hl 

As on , some 
one followed her.” 

"You are not golng to leave us, Miss Foster |” 
questioned Alton Ayre’s voice. 

with one foot op 


the stairs, ‘I am golng home for a little whila 


miss me,” . The last 
with a little quiet smile. 

“That would be impossible,” he replied, 
Taete mee 8, I missed you before you were 
nite gone ; bud you are not g to venture 
iat teat 

"Qh, I donot mind. Iam used to being out 
in any kind of weather. I think I like storms ; 
and alone—yes, I like to be alone,” 

Thon she ran up the stairs, 

Aboveshe stopped for one little second, and 
looked down on him, as he stood iu the broad 
lamplight In his. faultless evening dress, his dark 
eyes upraised to here. 

representative he was of a map 





What a perfect 
of his world | He might have graced a throne. 





shou 
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ieee I wear, and that only 

or & be ume, and for Claire’s sake, they 
tolerate them.” 

Five minute’s later she had slipped them off, 

snd the little brown thrush had gone out into 

the storm and darkness, a teins resolutely on 


through the blinding etorm, behind the 
light, and warmth, and ea Nowe ease, and going 
forward to the barren hut where her mother 
awaited ber, 

Mrs. Foster rose up to weleoome Mona with a 
strange eagerness in her usual gtolld manner, 

“You've come, lass, I ae you would, I 
was weiting for you.” 

" Of couree Ecame, mother, since you send for 
me. What fs it that you wish 1” 

Must I have a reason for wanting a look at 
wy own flesh and blood? Throw off your wet 
cloak and draw nearer to the fire. Its warmth fs 
good to-night, though we're inJuly, Now, tell 
me ofeverything up ab the great house—every- 
thing, Mona, Don’t keep back anything yd 
your mother, lass, 

The girl looked up surpricsedly in the elder 
woman’s face. She had never seen {b before with 
this strange look of seme « excitement, = 
large, a clasped oa 

agers; the roughly-slippered tapped im- 
patiently on the rude hearthstone, 


absolved, 

ead Raymonds might be 
ba a to ahow themselves to me, the fisher- 
“Yes, yes,” assented Mrs, Foster. ‘‘ Bat 
should tt they come-again, don’t let them startle 
youso, Or never go into the room where they 
are heard—never, Mona, never! Promise me 


y promise. I 
Gread that room now even by the broad light of 
‘oy. [shudder even with the sunlight streaming 
full a ee ne But I am talking 
cnly of myse ou have told me nothing. 
W here te father ?” 

‘He'll be ip presently. I think I am growin 
old and fanciful, § ow, I dread, la , tobe 
alone, and I-maiss you, child, little use as you've 
been to me,” 

“When I come home, mother, I'll try to be 
more,” sald the girl, with almost a wist plea. 
ing in ber tone, for, while she spoke, there floated 
before her that sweet, face among 
ite p'llows of which Cisfre had told her, and the 
very picture stung her with ssif-reproach. 

With rare demonstrativeness she fell on her 
tog and brie her an fa he mothe’ ap 

‘Let father send for me to come back,” she 
pleaded. “T'm safer here, and I’m happler, 


too. 

on’t do it,” said the woman. “ He's 
- pet hy) way, father Is. Besides, the young 
ak rohla® share of the bargain, He must 
* Yes, that,” Mona answered, rising 
nom, ad — up her at fill rt marae Bat 
ithe Ua here?” mice a 
not, Good-nigh ould.” 

" Good-night |” nig , 


Once more she went out into the blinding 
storm, For the quarter of 4 mile her way lay 
along the coast {t raged in ungovernable fury. 
With her step upon the ascent, she paused, as 
through the darkness there came to ber the 
sound of voloes, Shrinking closely to the rock, 


rf geen her by undiscovered. 
'* A week from to-nighd, then," said one ; ‘‘ and 
a fine haul it’il be!” 

Then a voice she recognized made answer. It 
was her father who spoke. 

“A fine haul, indeed, for which our necks 
would pay the forfelh were we suspected. Ah, 
my boys, ib needed only a little courage. We'll 
all be able to build Hermit castles, one day, aye, 
and all be able to have a hermit ghost |” 

A coarse, loud laugh followed this last sally. 

Then they passed on in the darkness, 

Had she heard aright? Their necks would pay 
the forfeit, her father ogy oN sald, What could he 
— ? Was-some new dileaster brooding over 

An hour later, with her wet garments replaced 
} ine clothing, she again entered the Sea View 

drawing-room. All were chatting gaily. No 
one, she thought, had missed her. Alton Ayre 
glanced up carelessly as she entered, 

She could not eens that b aie Yn on 

step 
he be ted folloned i thay mw through the ps Ad end 
the storm, lest evil should befall her, and that 
Kate Mayhew had noted well his absence, and 
had placed on it her own evil consteuction, 

Claire only was missing from among them. 
Where was she? She had excused , some- 
one explained, and was writing letters in the 


“Sing us something, Mona!" whispered Mr. 
French, approaching her side. '' We have missed 
our nightingale sorely. It is almost midnight, 
too, and I must be going. 

She turned to comply ‘with bis request, when 
a shrill, plercing scream of terror paled every 
face, Simultaneously all started to their feat. It 
was followed by another and another, and then s 
heavy fall, ‘Two or three sprang forward in the 
direction of the sound. The library was in dark- 

om, but on its threshold lay Olaire Raymond. 
She has ee the pe Brace gr: 1” exclaimed Mona, 
with pssslonate sorrow over her friend, 
wd warm hand upon the heart, whose 

Scones well-nigh ceaeed. 

But this time, not even Miss Mayhew gave a 

derisive echo to her words, 


(To be continued. ) 








OLIVE’S EXPERIENCE. 
—10:— 


**Don't be vexed, Olive, dear; Indeed your 
knows what Is best for you.” 
Arden spoke In a gentle, insinuating tone, 
“ Nghe ae re ae she was .S little afraid of 
adopted daug ter, 
Olive ot dows ber book, with flashing eyes 
and colour that came and went like red lightning 


“Those young men are hardly the associates 
our papa would choose for you, my love, and 
he was not pleased at their staying 20 late last 
night ; and—and—he is not willing you should 
go to the ball in their escort. He will go with 
eon himself, {f you wish very much to attend ; 
t——"” 


"' Stop!” Interrupted O!ive, indignantly. sagt § 
am to be a slave—a toni for the caprice of 
others ; I am to have no Independence of my 
1p be aoa Mother, I am tired of this kind 

life |” 

“ Olive, Olive, my darling!” 

“ Yes, mamma, 1 know you sre hind, and my 
father has always loaded me with benefit, Iam 
not ungrateful, indeed ; but oh, it Is 20 bard to 














fee! one’s self tled down, even by silken cords! [ 
cannot live so ; I would rather be a beggar in the 
streets, or & scullion In the kitchen !” 

Mrs, Arden burst into tears—she was & soft- 
hearted, gentle natured creature; but Clive’s 
eyes were dry, and her lips compressed into a 
thin searlet thread. 

Olive Arden was a decided teauty—dark, 
brilifant, and glittering, with magnificent hazel- 
brown eyes, a creamy white skin, jast shadowed 
with crimson on either cheek, and iuxurlant dark 
hair, growlog low on a marble-smooth forehead. 
As she looked Into her mirror that same day, an 
— smile of triumph dimpled her full 

ps. 

**T was born to conquer fate,” she murmured 
to herself ; “and i will ba Doctor Arden’s meek 
slave no longer !’ 

And when the good doctor, returning from his 
day’s labour at night, looked ‘round the room, he 
naturally questioned-— 

“ Why, where is Olive 1” 

There was no answer. Olive had fled from 
her adopted home, leaving only s haughty little 
—_ to the purport that all search woald be in 
vain, 

“I want my freedom, and I will have it!” 
wrote Olive, 

Even while Doctor Arden was reading and re- 
reading the hurriedly-written note, Olive was 
waiting on the doorsteps of a large manston, in 
the centre of Belgravia, for the answer to ‘her 
timid ring. Closely velled, dressed in black gar- 
ments, with a long wa‘erproof cloak, ib would 
have been difficult for her nearest friend to re 
cognise her through this disgnise. 

“Mra. B, A. advertised thie morniog for a com- 
panion,” she sala to the servant who answered 
the bell. “‘I am here to see her upon that 
business,” 

The servant, with a supercilious stare that 
brought the hot flushes to her cheek, showed her 
into a pretty Nttle boudoir, rather gaudily far- 
nished in blue ahd gold, where # faded lady of 
some thirty odd summers, was yawning over a 
half-finished novel. 

Olive was wearied {n every muecle, bub Mrs. 
Benedict Allen did not ask her to sit down ; she 
surveyed her through a gold eye-glass, as if she 
had been a etatue, or 9 picture devoid of life or 


“Ta 
hat wages do you expect ?”’ 


**I do not know,” healtated Olive. ‘I have 
never been a companion before, and—--—” 
“Ob, thén you won’t sult me. I am very 


pecullar—very delicately organised—and I require 
the most porfect experience and fact. I could 
not eadure to be experimented on! Johnson ! 
Show this young person the door |” 

It was hard to keep back the tears, and to 
repress the quivering of the lip, as Olfve slowly 
went down the white-stone steps ; but she was 
not discouraged by this first rebuff. She had re 
solved to be independent—to earn her own bread, 
and carve out her own fortunes ; aud she would 
not expect life to be all sunshine. 

She stepped underneath a street gas-light, to 
glance at the second scrap of newspaper in her 
pocket, ‘Coryists Wantep! Employment 
given to writers of afree and rapid hand. Apply 
to No. —, ———Buildings.” 

It was a long way off, but Olive entered a ‘bus 
and rode to the city, confident of being able to 
suit in this capacity, for she knew that her hand- 
writing was bold, legible, an! elegant, 

A little ferret-faced man sat at the desk, under 
the glare of one flickering light, as O.ive directed 
by an old crone on the stairs, entered the 
ssoctum, 

“Well, young woman what's wanting?” he 
demanded, {n a voice not unlike the sawing of a 
ruaty file, 

ty i believe you advertised for copyiate !” 

The ferret-faced man burst into a coarse laugh. 

Upon my word, ma’am, you must think we take 
things easy down here | Why didn’t you walt 
until next Christmas, while you were about [t/” 

**T don’t understand you, sir.” 

© We gave out all the copying long before noon. 
And let me tell you, young woman, if you expect 
to make anything {fn # lawyer’s office you'll have 
to be a little prompter. Good evenicg !” 
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He bent once more over hie books, and our dis- 
comfited heroine retreated, 

She was faint and hungry now, as well as 
wearied in mind and body, but she knew that 
the lighted restaurants and gaudy taverns were 
no place for her, and bumbly entered a second- 
rate confectioners, where a motherly-looking 
woman stood behind the counter, A couple of 
sandwiches and a few rucke made her humble 
meal, 


“ How much are they +” she aeked. 

“ Sixpence, mise,” 

Olive put her hand in ber pocket ; to her dis- 
may, both purse and handkerchief were gone, 

“Somebody must have picked my pockets!” 
she gasped, growing red and pale. 

The woman looked at her distrustfully, Alas! 
the purlieus of a great city are no school wherein 
to learn confidence in human nature, and some- 
how this look of doubt stung Olive to the quick. 

“You do not believe me!” she sald, abroptly, 
" but kJ have spoken the truth nevertheless } 
There 

Drawing .a ring from her fioger sho tossed ib 
upon the counter. 

“IT don’t want to cheat you, miss,” sald the 
woman, examining the trinket, a hoop of gold, 
inclosing a turquoise stone. ‘If I give a lob 
five shillings, iv will be nearer right,” 

Olive took the money ; it was something, at 
least, to rely upon in her extremity. 

“€ Do you know of any place where I could geb 
a respectable night’s lodging for a moderate 
price §" she asked. 

“ There's Betty Lawrence lets rooms, two doors 
below,” anewered the confectioner’s wife. ‘‘ It's 
@ poor place, and not over clean, but I guees it’s 
respectable enough, She has a shilling a night.” 

Olive hesitated. There was one more place to 
which she would fain apply, before she abandoned 
all hope of employment for that day. She had 
always been a. with her fingers, and Madame 
Lovelie, the French milliner, in E——street, had 
advertised for an assistant. Olive had merely 
glanced at the advertisement that niorning, scorn- 
ing the idea of being # milliner’s girl but she had 
grown humbler now. 

Madame Lovelie sat behind her cashier's desk, 

pretty woman in stiff silke and gaudy jewellery, 
~ Olive, wet and bedraggled (for it had begun to 
rain hard) approached her august presence, and 
rasde known her errand. 

“ Ah — indeed — yes — but really, child, you 
ought to hold up your dress a little ; Tie? ry drippin 
wet; and jast look at my carpets, ‘will you ! 
don’b see how peopie can be so careless! An 
assistant? Yes of course I want an assistant. 
Where did you work last }” 

O.ive explained that this was her ficat essay at 
the millinery business. 

‘ Madame rubbed her nose with one fat, beringed 
ogere 

“Oh, then, of course, you will not expect so 
a Wages. I gave my last girl five shillings a 
week 

“Five shillings a week ! 

* Olive felt herself flash to the very roots of her 
air. 

“ She took her meals here, to be sure, except 
on Sundays,” added Madame Lovelle, calmly. 

**Bat I could not ged the merest lodging for 
five shillings a week.” 

“That's your look-ont, of course, Perhaps 
you a friends In the elty who will ie 
you 

Friends! yes, she bad friends indeed, and she 
was beginning to tee her own mad folly and self- 
conceit in leaving them as she had done, But it 
was too late for repentance now; she had made 
her own eelection, und she must abide by it to 
the bitter end, 

* When could I come +” 

‘To-morrow morning ab six. Let me see your 
referet cea, if you please t” 

* References!" Once more , Olive Arden’s 
cheek crimeoned. “I have none.” 

"'Tnen you are a fool to come here,” sald vo 
milliner, coareely, “ How do I know who 
are? I might have half the goods in my 8! sa 
stolen before I knew it if I took In every tramp 
that came along. You won’t do, young women. 

Olive turned and walked proudly away, feeling 





almost degraded by ber contact with this coarse- 
minded, ioud-volced virago. 

Bat her heart sank witbia her as she issued 
once more into the wet and chilly streets. Poor 
Olive! 1s was not so easy to ‘‘ conquer Fate,” 
after all. What would she not have given to lay 
her aching head on Mrs. Arden’s tender bosom 
for but one moment! But pride rose up in her 
pathway like an fron barrier, 


She crept back through the rain and sleet to 
Betty Lawrence's humble domicile. 

Betty herself sat darning stockings by the 
light of a smoky paraffia lamp. 

“T hain’t a room left,” sald Betty, when the 
stranger had made known her wants; “ not « 
whole room, that’s to say ; but there’s two beds 
in the rdom where Biddy Riley’s to sleep, and 
Meg Macalister has a double bed in hers. What 
do you say to company, gals? It'll halve the 
ex 


ly Riley, a coarse, dirty-looking Celt, in a 
shawl, and hair wildly awry, was warm- 
| aor A feet at the dim fire. 

“TI don’t care,” she said, roughly. 

Mag Macalister was quite different. She was 

> pale, dele delicate ae girl, whose garments, 
al gh worn and mended, were strictly clean, 
and her hair af shone like brown satin. 

‘I'm sure the young person is welcome to a 
share of my bed,’ she said, looking hindly ad 
Olive’s weary face ; and Olive instinctively drew 
nearer to her. 

Mag wae a daily nurse, oub of employment, 
she told Olive after they had retired to bed, and 
the piteous accounts she gave of her often frus- 
trated efforts to earn an honest living were by 
no means Inspiriting. 

Presently Betty came round to gather up the 
miserable little night-tapers, and warn her 
lodgers that ‘' talkin’ arter ten o'clock was clean 
agin her rules!” And Olive, worn and weary, 
fell Into a restless elumber, 

The next mornivg she resumed her search for 
employment, but without better succees, and at 
night she had jast per. money left to buy a 
emall loaf of bread and pay Mistress Betty for 
another night’s lodging, 

“J would be willing to share Miss Macalister’s 
room sgain,” she said, 

** It’s what ye'll not do,” sald the old woman, 
shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘They’ve taken 
to the hospital wid the faver, poor thing ! ” 

Ollve started, Fever! Then BR ory was the 
meaning of her own racking headache and 
trembling limbs } Was she, too, stricken down 
with the fell divease } 

She uttered a low cry. 


‘* Mother ! mother! if I could reach you!” 

She rose and staggered to the door ; but thers, 
overcome by weakness and fatigue, as well as 
enervated by the shock of what she had just 
heard, she senk fainting on the threshold. 

“The old boy’s In ‘em all, I do belleve,” said 
Betty, hastening to sprinkle her guest’s face with 
carophor, “ Sure, I can’t kape a hospital my- 
self ; and here’s a card in her pocket. poor thing ! 
Miles Dougherty will read it for me. 

And Miles, a veteran Irishman, who kept a 
newr-stall next door, spelled out : 

*€ Mrs, —Dr.—Arden—No,—17, Pendragon— 
street! I'd send there, if I was you, Mrs. 
Lawrence, dear, for It’s a long sick «pell she’s like 
to have poor child | Maybe, they'll know some- 
thin’ about her there.” 

How long Olive Arden remained plunged fn 
the slamber of oblivion she did not know, but 
when she opened her eyes, and the soul once more 
shone cut through their glittering portalé? her 
adopted mother sat at her bedside, and the 
delicate elegance of her spartment surromnded 
her as of old ! 

“* Mother |” 

* My darling Olive!” 

Dr, Arden came to the pillow and bent his 
rugged face tenderly over her wan temples. 

“Don’t talk too much, my dear pet ; ag have 
been very iJ, and are *etill weak. 
By-and-by you shall hear all about it ! F 

There was no however. As Olive lay 
there with closed eyes, sense and recollection re- 
turned to her, and she thanked the kind Provi- 
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dence that had brought her back to the home 
she had been ao eager to quit! 
“ Jasb let meray one thing, papa,” she mar- 


mared, wreathing her thin arms round his neck, 
be her a strecgthen{p draught. 
eu What it, my love!” , 


“Tell me that you forgive me all my temper 
and folly 1” 

* You have been forgiven long ago, poor child !”” 

" Bat it is over now, papal I have learned a 
bitter lesson! Henceforward you and mamma 
will not know your wayward child |” 

And Olfve’s whole afcer-life proved the truth 
of her words ! 








WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

Wartine for the press is something of a trade. 
It demands some prectice to acquire a concise, 
careful, and yet easy, flowing style of expression. 
Editors are often obliged to give hints to would- 
be writers. The following contsaine some very 
good suggestions that should be of value to those 
who would write for the press :— 


If you've a thought that’s happy, 
Belts down, = 


Make it shorb, and criep, and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain ite coin has minted, 
Down the psge your pen bas sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boll It down, 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down. 


Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down, 
Make your meaning plain ; express it 
Bo we'll know, not merely guess it ; 
Then, my friend, ere you address !r, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimminge— 
B.il it down. 
Skim is well, then ekim the skimmings— 
Boil it down. 
When you're sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence {nto, 
Send ft on, and we'll begin to 
Boil it down, 








A Worx Hetrsr —Ladies who make their 
own dresses, and mothers with little ones to sew 
for, pronounce a sewing machine an abrolnte 
necessity, The cost of a really good machine bas 
until lately been beyond the means of many 
persons ; now, however, this is happlly altered, 
as the Atlas Sewing Machine Co,, of 1868 High 
Street, Camden Town, London, N.W., offer a 
really first-rate hand machire, the Atlas ‘* B,” 
for the low sum of 39s. cash, or £2 2+ 
monthly fnstalments of 53, This is, indeed, a 
wonderful bargain, as the machine is well made 
and well finished, and includes hemmers, binders, 
bralder, guide, corder, quilter, and all 
implements required to keep the working parts 
in order, A four years’ guarantee is given with 
each machine, In order that ali intending pur- 
chasers may be thoroughly satisfied, the makers” 
undertake to send the machine for one month's 
trial on receipt of 53. deposit with order, A 
stronger make is the Atlas ‘‘ A” which is charged 
<2 10a, cash, or £2 15s, by monthly payments 
of 5a, “This is one of the most rapid and easily 
worked machines we have ever seen, and the work 
done by it is exquisitely neat. It has s.s0 the 
advantege of being so strongly constructed that 
very coarse and heavy materials can be sewn 
with It as well as the finest cambric, only a alight 
alteration in tension and length of stitch bein 
necessary. A more ornamental mechine wi 
silvered fittings is £3 10a, or £3 19. by 
month ments of 5a each. Either of 
these machines would make » very useful and 
acceptable Chri-tmas or New Year's present to 
any lady, The workivg of the Atlas fs so simple 
that no instruction is ond 





had lots of little boys?” 


FACETIA. 


Jounny: “leay, father, did youever wish you 
Papa: “ Yee, my eon, | 
before I had you,” 
** Loox here, cook, are you going to obey me? 

I want you to understand that when my wife’s 
not here I’m master of the house.” 

Doctor (after a hasty examivation): “Prepare | 
for the worst.” Patient: ‘ Ob, Idid that when | 
they told me they were going to send for ycu.” 

Honsy: “ Louise, two-thirds of every healthy | 
infant's life should be spent In sleep.” Wife: 
aon don’t tell me about It; go and talk to 

a! ee 

Mrs. Browse: “Are you satlefied with the | 
results of your daughter's course at college?” 
Mre. White: “Quite. She is golng to marry 
one of the professors,” 

Mrs. Parvenc : “I see something here about 
patents of nobility bein’ granted.” Mr. Par. | 
venu: “I s’pose that'll make titled husbands | 
cost more’n ever.” 

Scrisster: “Smith, the young lawyer, will | 
make his markeome day.” Bibler. ‘ Yee ; he'll | 
have to make it pretty soon if he writes much 
worse.” 

Wire or His Bosom: “James, I can hear 
burglars at your cash-box.” James: ‘All ri’, | 
my dear, nothing there—paid your dressmaker’s 
bill yesterday.” 

Warts: “ Seems to have been some trouble 
over at Kickwire’s house.” Potte: “Well, yes 
His wife told bim to advertise for a parlour- 


maid, and he goes and puts in the ad. ‘blonde | 


preferred,’ ’’ 


| elr !” 


Fut: “Tama plain, blant man, Miss Brick, 


and have no (time for soft sentimentalities, Wi)! 


| you be my wife?” Maud Briek : “ I am not half eo 


plain as you are, Mr. Fiint, but just as blunt. 
No.” 

Mrs, Cxrmsonprak (as her husband comes in 
late at night): “What does the clock sey, 
John}” Mr, Crimacnbeak (with difficulty): 
“Nothing, madam, nothing, It’s got sense 
enough to ray nothing.” 

Mr. Baines took up his cup of what the 
landlady called coffee, tasted It, aniffed it, and 
seb it down, ‘‘ Have you anything to say sgained 
the coffee, Mr. Billings?’ asked the landlady. 
“No, ma’am,” answered Billings. ‘I never 
speak ill of the absent.” 

Mr. Pinxig (10 p.m.): “My dear, the doctor 
says @ brick walk before going to bed will insure 
sleep to insomnia sufferers like myself.” Mrs. 
Pinkie: “ Wel), my dear, I will clear the room 


eo you can walk, Please carry the baby wiih 


you.” 

Srern Parent: **So you want to marry my 
daughter, eh?"’ Young Man: “I not only went 
to, but I intend to marry her.” Stern Parent : 
“Oh, you do! Well, have you any expecta- 
tions?” Young Man: ‘* Yes, I expect you wil! 
decline to give your consent aud we shall have 
to elope,” 

Ramway Orricut: “You had better nod 
smoke, sir."” Traveller: ‘* That’s what my friend« 
say.” Officlal: * Bat you must not «moke, afr.” 


| Traveller: “That's what the doctor tells me.” 


Official (indignantly) : “But you sha’n’t emoke, 
Traveller: Ah! that’s what my wife 
; says, - 

Miss D,: “Angelica, why don’d you marry 
| Lieutenant Y 1” Miss A.: “ First, because 





Lirtte Water, on returning home from | he has vo brains, ard he can’t ride, dance, or 


school, found his mamma seated, talking to a 
very portly lady. ‘' Walter,’’ said bis mother, 
“thie is your great aunt,” “ Yes,’ said Walter, 
gazing at her smple proportions, “so I see!” 








CHRISTMAS AND 


| scapes, &c., dc. A superb packet; 


be wished for. 


f Our “ Concise ” Pocket Calendar f 
with fnll bar information, stand 
" ( handy guide for everyday reference. 


or Gentleman. Send for one at once 
parcel securely packed y | return for is. 0d. 
Prizes for Everybody. See ou 


L260 Iw 







3.—TTEEBR TAEL H 


£60 amongst those who solve four. 
£15 amongst those who solve two. 








WESTON'S 
YULE-TI 
PARCEL oF 
NEW YEAR CARDS AND NOVELTIES. 


A Magnificent Collection containing— 
( Twelve assorted designs in new and seasonable embos 
| beautiful folding and trifold cards ; 


ra) f The latest book of Parlour Games a 
Conundrums, &c., revised and brought up to date by Carl Loraine. A 

2. really clever work, which will be found invaluable for Private 

w=. \ Ments, Evening Parties, Christmas Soirées, &c. 


The whole forming one of the most unique parcels ever offered to the Public. 
You will be delighted, 


To purchasers entering the following contests :— 
1.-A TTSHIC NI EIMT VASSE NNEI, 
2.--HNOTSYE SI HTE SETB PILCYO. 


4.—EEYRV LOUCD AHS A SELIVR NNIILG. 


DiRECTIONS.—Re-arrange, to represent well known proverbs, as many of the above lines ae you 


cur order for our *‘ Yule-Tide” Parcel and P.O. or stamps for Is. 9d. and a 
reply envelope for prize, &c., to ALLAN WESTON & Co., Card Publishers, 


CONSOLATION. PRIZES --£10 will be distributed amongst any competitors who fail to sesure 


| play tennis, What could we do with him'” 
| Misa D,: " But he swims beautifully.” Miss A. : 
| “Oh, yes ; but one can’t keep one’s husband fp 


| an aquarium, you know.” 
RAND 


DE 


1898-99. 








sed floral relief cards 
choice autograph greeting cards, land- 
quality unequalled; nothing better could 







1d Eyening Amusements, with Forfeits, 





Entertain- 


or 1899, specially prepared for this parcel, 
ard rule, holiday dates, &c. A neat and 





Suitable for Lady 
We pay the postage and send the 






r Splendid Christmas offer of 


PRISVBPRES 















ANT NRVEE. 






£30 amongst those who solve three. 
210 amongst those who solve one. 












can. Coyy those you find out on a sheet of paper, placing the respective number to each, and post 
it, gether with 
stamped addresse 
188, Strand, London, w.c. 

Prizes of £30, £25, £20, £15, £10, £5, ten of £1, 
which will be sent with the parcel, These prizes 
will not be divided 







twenty of 10s. are also offered, full particulars of 
are easy to win and wel) worth trying for. They 
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The Competitions will close on Saturday, December 3ist, and orders from those participsting 
should be sent in without delay. 
The Prizes wili be despatched on Monday, January 2nd. . : 
be sent out same day as received, together with a notice informing competitors how 


Orders 
their tions correct. 
a iieuban everr penetinger of our ‘* YULE-TIDE ’’ PARCEL must Win a Prize. 
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SOCIETY. 


Queen Wrinetmrna’s chief hobby Is amateur 
acting. She takes the liveliest interest in dra- 
matic art, and never fails to attend the first 
nights at the theatres. A few years ago she 
had a theatre built for her own use at Loo, 
where plays are performed under her direction, 

Tux Dachees of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is a great 
match-maker. All her daughters are prety, by 
far the prettiest of Queen Victoria’s descendants. 
The eldest was the Princess Marie, She married 
in 1893, when less than eighteen, the rown 
Prince Ferdinand of Roumania. The next 
daughter, Princesa Victoria, married in 1894, at 
the same age, the Grand Dake of Hezee, 

THe figure nine to have played a pro- 
minent part fo the life of onr Quesn, She was 
born In 1819, and married a consort who was 
born in the same year. She ascended the Throne 
at the age of nineteen, and waa the ninth 
Sovereign in succession after the Revolution of 
1688, The Prince of Wales was born on 
November 90h, and the Princess, who is the 
daughter of Christian IX. of Denmark, at the 
time of her marriage was nineteen years of age. 

Tax Dake and Duchess of Connaught Intend 
to spend Chrletmas at Rome, and at the end of 
January will leave Florence for Cairo, embarking 
at Brindisi on board the Admiralty yacht 
Surprise. They will probably stopat Athena, on 
thelr way to Alexandria, in order that they may 
spend a few days with the King and Queen of 
the Hollenes. 

Parncsss Henny or Batrenserc gave the 
Princess of Wales ae a birthday ta beauti- 
ful Nttle fancy table covered in pretty ribbon 
work, the bamboo legs of which are covered with 
ribbon of two colours, which is twisted tightly 
round them {mn a series of spirals. Where the 
three legs of the table meet the shelf are arranged 
three bows of wider ribbon than that employed 
elsewhere, but of corresponding colours, the 
ends of the bows being comp! with a small 
allk tassel, 


Tsers is no more loving and affectionate 
mother In existence than the German Empress. 
Under all circumstances, and wherever she may 
be, her firat thonglts are always for her children, 
and of what will give them pleasure. As there 
are few things which give a child greater delight 
than to receive a letter through the post 
addressed to itself, her Majesty never missed an 
opportunity during the recent visit to the Holy 
Land of sending exch of her Iittle ones post- 
cards, when such were procurable, on which 
were views of the different places visited by her- 
self and the Emperor. 


Ar no court in Europe are expenses so 
vigorously watched and kept down as at the 
Imperial one in Germany. In fact, the Emperor 
bas a way of checking the expenditure which Is 
altogether unique. Esch day the palace con- 
troller has to furnish a certain number of dishes 
for a fixed sum, this sum belng what William II. 
allows for himself and the members of his family 
en pension. Furthermore, it appears that the 
board of an Emperor costs considerably less than 
thad of an ordinary mortal at one of our expensive 
London hotels. 


Tue Queen has sent some valuableand In- 
teresting gifts to the Battenberg Memorial 
Mueeura at Oarisbrooke Castle, including a 
number of Stuart relics which have been kept 
for many years at Windsor Castle. There are 
a silver enuff box, presented by Charles II, to 
one of his father’s adherents; a crystal locket, 
with pearl pendants, which contains a lock 
of the hair of Charles I. which was cut off after 
his execution ; and a gold signet ring, contain- 
ing ® plecs of the dress of Princess Elizabeth. 
The snuff-box beara a medallion t in 
relief of Charles I. on one aide, w on the 
other side is a similar portralh of Quaeen 
Henrietta Maria. Princess Beatrice has sent 
Marochetti’s original sketch for the fine monu- 
ment to Princess Elizabeth which the Queen 
and Prince Albert erected in the parish church 
at Newport. 





STATISTICS. 


In Italy 600,000 find employment fn rearing 
silkworms, 

THE average of wrecks in the Baltic Soa is 
one every day throughout the year. 

Ix the cities of Germany only seven or 
eight of every 100 persons use bicycles, 

Tue steam power of Great Britain represents 
the combined strength of 1,000,000,000 of 
men, 

Or 1,000 men who marry ft Is found that 
332 marry younger women, {79 marry women 
of the same age, and 89 older women, 

THE proportionate mortality from cancer is 
now four and a-half times greater than it was 
half a century sgo. No other disease can show 
anything like euch an immense increase, 

Ir has been calculated that the loas from 
illness averages 20 000,000 weeke of work in the 
year, or 2} per cent. of the work done by the 
whole population between 15 and 65 years of 
age. 





GEMS. 


Some of our happiest moments are epent in 
alr castles. 

Hors writes the poetry of the boy, but 
memory that of the man. 

Aw hour of careful thinking is worth more 
than ten of careless talking. 

Tux shortest and surest way to live with 
honour in the world is to be in reality what 
we would appear to be. 

Tue constant duty of every man to his 
fellow is to ascertain his own powers and 
special gifts; and to strengthen them for the 
help of others, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuaistuss Prum Puppinc,—The beet recipe 
we know of for a Christmas Pium Padding. 
Take three-quarters of a pound of flour, two 
ounces of Borwick’s baking-powder, two ounces 
of bread-crumbs, ope and » half pounds of suet, 
two pounds of raisinr, one pound of currants, ten 
ounces of sugar, two ounces of almonds, one pound 
of mixed candled peel, salt and spice to taste. 
Mix the ingredients well together, and add six 
eggs, well beaten, and three quarters of a pint of 
miik ; divide In two, and boll eight hours, 

Parapiszt Popipnc.—Ingredients for pudding 
for four psreons: Three eggs, three good-sized 
apples, quarter of a pound of white bread crumbs, 
three ounces of sugar, three ounces of cur 
salt and grated nutmeg to taste, the rind of half 
& lemon, the juice of a whole one, Pare, core, 
and mince the apples into small pieces, and mix 
them with the other Ingredients ; beat up the 
eggs, moisten the mixture with these, andjbeat it 
well; stirin the brandy, and put the pudding 
into a buttered mould; tie it down with a cloth, 
and boil for one and a half hours. 

Savce Cake.—Quarter of a pound of flour, 
quarter of a pound of fice arrowroot, quarter of 
& pound of pounded white sugar, quarter of 
pound of butter, two eggs, one ounce of candied 
orange or lemon peel. Mix the flour and arrow- 
roob together ; add the sugar, the candied peel 
cut into thin slices, the butter beaten to a cream, 
and the eggs well whisked. Beat the mixture 
pehued sepa it into a buttered cake-tin 
or mould, or, if this fs not obtainable, a soup- 
eee answers the purpose, Mined with a plece of 

ttered . Bake the cake in a moderate 
oven for an to an hour and a quarter, and 
when cold put it away in a covered canieter, It 
will remain good some weeks, even {f cub 


‘I into slices, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lovts XIV. af Frenee drank the first ov) of 
coffee made In Weatera Earope, Coffee was then 
worth £5 « pound, 


Satnt Peren’s, in Rome, occupied three and a. 
half centuries in conetruction, and during this 
time forty-three popes reigned. 

Soar has been fn use for 3,000 years, and fs 
twice mentioned in the Bible. A few years ago 
& soap-boller’s shop was discovered in Pompzell, 
The soap found In the shop had not lost all {ts 
efficacy, although it had been buried 1 800 years, 


A Potywesian bridegroom is conspicuous by 
hie abeence during the wedding festivities. As 
soon as negotiations are cpmed with the family 
of his bride, the young man fs ‘'sent {nto the 
bash,” and there he is obliged to stay until the 
wedding ceremonies are completed. 

Tue moustache first became common fn the 
British army at the begiuning of the present 
century. The Hussars adopted ft, and nob long 
afterwards the Lancers. It was not until the 
beginning of the Russian war that the infavtry 
adopted the moustache. 


A screntiric writer says that night fs the time 
which Nature utilises for the growth of plants 
and animals; children, too, grow more rapidly 
daring the night. In the daytime the system is 
kept busy disposing of the waste consequent on 
activity, but while asleep the system fe free to 
extend Its operations beyond the mere replacing 
of worn-out particles. 

Tux Servians have a curfous custom of giving 
a parting kiss to thelr deceased friende before 
final burial, and the observance of it has cauced 
a serious epidemic of diphtheria. The Police 
Prefect of B ya according|y 
stringent orders against the custom, pro og 
it for the present, however, only in the case of 
those persons who have died from that malady. 

Tr fe sald that fn Australia there fs an hotel 
where rheumatic patients congregate. Whenever 
a whale has been teken the patienta are rowed 
over to the works In which the animal is cut up, 
the whalers dig a narrow grave in the body, and 
in this the patient lies for two hours, as io a 
Tarkish bath; the decomposing blabber of the 
whale closing round his body and acting as o 
huge poultice. This is known as the whale cure 
for rheumatism. 

Owrse to the very poor quality of the paper 
used for Chinese newspapers and to the ted 
ness of labour, both literary and mechanical, the 
cost at which the native papers can be produced 
is extremely low. The price of the ordinary 
Shanghai journal is 4 cash (900 cash to the 
dollar), or, at the present rave of exchange, 
1-10th of a penny, aud that of the “Shih Wo 
Pao,” which is published only three times 4 
month, and in book form, is 5.candereens, or 
about J 4d. 

Aw sacient tomb has been found under one of 
the strests of Genoa. IJuside was a large vase of 
the form known as crater vases, though, upfor- 
tunately, broken into several pieces. It seem: 
to have served asa funeral urn, and was about 
sixty centimdtres in height and magolficently de- 
corated. Numbers of pearls of value are 


Cast plate-giass, of which mirrors, shop-wix- 
dows, etic, are made, is prepared from the 


i of the atrips at the 
eides, 16 is then annealed or tempered for severe! 
por rp emeecid te amr asa 

hed to transparent brillfancy. 
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HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. L—The landlord is within his rights. 

Bavce.—Pennies of 1864 are of no particular value. 

Craiovs.-It would require more space than we can 
give. 

Qvenist.—We never heard of such 9 building but it 
may exist, 

RowaLo.—We fear your chance of getting anything is 
very small, 
eS depends on the terms of the 


Faaxk Eb would depend: om the nature of the ngree- 
ment signed, 
Par.—We could not possibly asaist our readers to 
solve puzzles. 

Anat.—You should specify which of the works you 
desire to possess. 

A. 0.—The offender is kopt fn a lunatic asylum until 
completely cured. 

R. P.--Party colours have never besn the same in all 
parte of the country. 

Isquimzn,—The wreck of the Princess Alice took place 
ord neptember, )878, 

Constart Reaper. —What you ask for is a patent 
manu/facturer’s process. 

A. 8.—He fs not bound to do anything of the sort; it 
in an absurd supposition. 


B. K.—Yowu can a pean court summons for 
detention of 7 


R L.—The duties of a ee are to charge and 
dahatge the retort furnaces. 

Asx.ovs.—It can only be pm like all other em- 

ployment by personal inqutr, 
j 8. 8 —You had better soar a local dyer or cleaner, 
who can sec the damage don: 

E. Gite boueoah seinen will, his oyna 
perty goes to hia widow and children. a 

Cranenos.—if the man falls to appeat in answer ‘to ry 
summons he may be arrested on a warrant. 

Ons weo Wants To Know.-—OCertainiy, you can go 
to China vid the Buez Canal without crossing tne 
Equator, 

Puzziap.—You probably mean the Spantsh proverb 
which says that on Tuesday one should neither travel 
nor marry, 3 

Sapit.—The black helleboro, or Christinas rose, is not 
an English wild flower, but it may Sechtuined. bam 
almost any florist. 

Iowonamus.—The word '‘ Mecca” is sometimes used 
te denote the =o eaea centre of interest in hd 
widespread movement. 

@. 6 —Maundy money is the same value as womens 
colp, but there panded a penny, twopenny, or fourpenpy 


ns now in 

3—The apprentice is entitled to the payment 
ened in the indentures if he is absent on account of 
illness, but not for holidays. 

Pracugp.—There ie nothing better than penpering 
floor with ove A genes and ony up 
crevices with plaster of 

Hovsewire. a oll v poe wood laid about will 

sometimes Sprimkling salt on thetr trails 


attract them. 
will, it ts said, drive them cf. 
Dovsrrut.—We believe that the original pronouncia- 
tion of the name was *‘Rawley”; it is now 
usually promownced ** , 
Oxetiwats —You are 


A.icta.—Egyptian pyramids; tomb of Mausolus ; 
Diana's temple ; Babylon ; Colossus of Rhodes! statue 
of Jupiter Olympus ; Pwiemy's watch tower. 


B. F. L.—Damp a # 
methylated form 4 atthe, und ona tan wis hig Piet 
gilt frames; the dirt will be removed, but of course the 
gilt is not not thereby renewed. 


pleasing tone of the latter. 
on ee neestes we < offer is to give 5 
water, which a 
Lert hye phew salt have been dissolved ; ory Bam 
wring out and hang up to dry. 
work that 






Venz.— British netis hen: rnin of 287,128, ye 
Cala fa estimated to, cont 268,099 pene, ieuk 
rom observation that is much oni 
popeletten st the Ration Eee teteraeok. 
e; and for 


it at the same time a 
Hoek itself 


BES 


fei 
i 


acemee wedi not infrequently ha that the ‘Tae Loxpox Rzaprr can be sent to any part of the 
eee et 6 the pe rms of an odd gift bey eran fpr egg th Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
demands that it is the woman | hilling and en iecindine na ar eo 
Sr ie ish favonred, wedding presents for mex | for the Monthly Yd wichpene istnaa Part, 
are not altogether unheard of. Right Shillings and Sichsence past 


Navittz.—Watchmakers cannot guarantee a main- N 

spring, for the reason that the pi are the most | Att Back Nomerrs, Pants and ves, UMES are in 
ecoentHle things in the tha trade. They w will breale at the | print, and may be had of any Boo! 

edge time, it matters not how careful they are tn | 
their ad Some watoh-springs will last for | *NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
years, and others for not so many hours. | 451 & 452, are Now Ready, price One Shillin i Post tree, 
Usdarry Bresrm —Sorely, siter four years acquaint- | One Shilitng and Threepence. Also Vol. , bound 
ance you are suffictently intimate with him to be abie | in cloth, 4s. od. 

0 say that if he does not fulfil his promise forth- 

with ‘will have nothing moro rb say to him; or if; Tax INDEX To Vor. LXXI. fs now Ready; Price 
you thing yourself, get oe | One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 





father or mother to do it. 

Krrry.—It may be washed This all | Avy. Lzetrens To nz AppREssep To THe Eprror 
dust should be Aree femn the ee onde + tone a | oF Tae Loxpow Reapze, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
the handkerchief, when it is still wet, spread smoothly ) W.0. 


over the glass. all creases pressed out, and the corners 
kept flat.. When the handkerchiel ia dry it will be | ae cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
; 





CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE ToMEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 


CALVERT'S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


IS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY»FOR 


Chafed Skin, Piles, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
Colds, Earache, Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 


Large Pots, 4/4; each, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value. 











Illustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application, 


F.C. CALVERT & CO,, *:3°* MANCHESTER. 











<A/- SpE WINE. MACHINE <&/- 


“ plied meat ee: Le rarest a of Euskla.” 
xa is wh dyed doce x3 veieek comparison with that of other 


hotties ots oa of : — on and 
lated fittings. ir phew, AS at bag ) 
Batten eer geen a pea neater ea 
trouble, No experience ; an ev je 
fontehtronblesoms ma machines. It works tine or coarse mu 


terials equally as 
well. Tecket,_ Wite for ey et two for be. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
Is. In ror packet rite for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 


168 at work, 
SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
24 DEPT... 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. r 











PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. . 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 7 
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ALL WHO DESIRE | 
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am Ante TD LADIES. 
gfe which RUIN your me 


SPO! Poon manps 


TRY ITON ch quantity 
me vernihe 


Fit contains A! turn q green 
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ATON, CALVERT aCe MANU FA atl -t3— Ok 


SOFT VELVETY SKIN 


IT 18 
UNEQUALLED 
AS A 


SKIN TONIC 


| AND 


| EMOLLIENT. 


CaXx DO SO | 


') DSING 


| REMOVES 
ALL CHAPS, | 
ROUGHNESS, | 
IRRITATION, Bic.,| 


IN A VERY SHORT TIME 





Bottles 6d. & is. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. | 














PEPPER'S TONIC 


CURES DysPersia HYSTERIA, Honvous 6 ROR r Le ANTS. 


SULPHOLNE 









A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


FOR 

PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE, 


Ne 


MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 
OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 


Jabtel 





KR. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


ORIGINAL AND 





COUGHS, GOLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D*. 2 J. [gener rete ph a care is a liquid medicine 
WITHOUT T HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous aaeneen vo dog exhausted. 
D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODTEE. —Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Ww. Kage dy WOOD stated publicl Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andew ron He ay NTOR of ees that the whole of the 


defendant deli! to say it been 
sworn to,—Beo The Times, July 18th. 1864 


De®. J. COLLIS BROWEWS CHLORODYNE : the TRUE 
REBUUIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, OANCER, TOOTHACHE, eee. 8 














CHLORODYNE 


DIARRHG@A, YSENTERY, ({HOLERK. 


GENERAL BOARD OF nee, London, REPORT that it AQTS ass 
GHARM, one dose generally suffi 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Stafl, Coloute, states ;— “TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRHEA.” 


pD* 3 d. Poy BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 


FiPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
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